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The Dewdrop’s Mission 
By H. S. Keller 


T SNUGGLED close unto the breast 
Of the first blooming rose ; 
*Twas lost within the scented nest, 
And sunk to its repose. 


*’Twas bern anon,—it must not miss 
The morning sun’s delight ; 

It went to seek, again to kiss, 
Another rose at night. 


Utica, N. Y. 


Wherein. Are We Profitable ? 

No man is superior to all other men. He may 
have the advantages .in one line, but not in all lines. 
This should be an encouragement to us in causing us 
to feel that with all our lack, and with all the supe- 
riority of many whom we know, there is still some- 
thing- for us to do in God's service, if we will but do 
whatever he points out for us to do. Good Arch- 
bishop Leighton emphasizes this truth when he says : 
‘‘ As there is no man so complete as to have the ad- 
vantage in everything, so there is no man so low and 
unworthy, but he hath something wherein he’is profit- 
able even to those that in other respects are much 
more excellent.’’ Our possibilities of good are as 
God sets them, not as they are seen by our fellows. 


a 
Difficulty’s Call to Advance 


No progress is made except through surmounting 
obstacles, or meeting and overcoming difficulties, or 
rising to a greater height through treaeling hindrances 
under foot. There is no other way to even mount a 
flight of stairs, or to ascend a lofty mountain height. 
Men may fall lower without effort, but there is no 
clambering higher in that way. As Dr. Bushnell 
suggests for our encouragement in life’s pathway : 
‘*What you call hindrances, obstacles, discourage- 
ments, are probably God's opportunities.’’ With 
God's way as it is, and with man’s needs as they are 
in this life, hindrances are helps, danger is a call to 
surer safety, and being weak summons strength. 
When we are called to face that which Would keep us 
back, if it is our duty to go forward, a fresh opportu- 
nity has come to us. 

x 


Praising God at Midnight 

Part of every day is darkness. -The way of every 
life is somewhere through the valley of the shadow. 
All the more reason that we should come to the Psalm- 
ist’s spirit. when he cried, ‘‘At midnight I will rise 
to give thanks unto thee because of thy righteous or- 
dinances.’’. Who would not praise God in the morn- 
ing, when life's sun is rising, when ‘all things are 
growing more bright, when even the birds are full of 
song ?—surely the waters will give their music as the 
young brook first tumbles down the mountain. And 
we shall praise God in the bright noon of life ; when 
work is strenuous and keen, when day is full orbed 
above us ; when the waters move mightily and bear 
great burdens to the sea. So at evening, when the 
beauty of Zion descends and walks on the top of the 
mountains ; when there is still the glow of life, and 
with it something else more wonderfui, more blessed 
even the promise and the peace of rest ; when Quiet- 
ness setteth up her temple, and says: ‘‘Come ye in 
here, and rest and think and pray ;'' —surely there shell 








be light.at eventide. All these are good, but there is 
one thing more. When we enter into the darkness, 
when Childe Harold to the dark tower comes, when 
we are in the place where no light shineth, ‘‘ though 
the fig tree shall not flourish, neither shall fruit be in 
the vines ; the labor of the olive shall fail, and the 
fields shall yield no food ; the flock shall be cut off 
from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls : 
yet I will rejoice in Jehovah, I will joy in the God of 
my salvation.’’ 
KK 


Will You Make the Times’ 
Lesson Helps Better ? 


Do you get all the help from the lesson depart- 
ment of The Sunday School Times that you need ? 
Do you get just the kind of help you need? Do you 
see anything there that you don’t need, and could 
easily dispense with ? In just what particulars does 
The Sunday School Times fall short of being the ideal 
guide to your study of the lessons? On the other 
hand, which of its lesson articles are most helpful to 
you? Which do you feel you could not do without? 
The Editor wants to know the frankest opinions of his 
readers on these points. He wants free expressions 
of both criticism and commendation. The fact that 
the paper in its present form and make-up seems to 
please its readers more than at any time in years past 
is only an added incentive to make the year 1903 
memorable in the enlarged usefulness and increased 
constituency of this journal. If you are willing to 
co-operate in these plans, therefore, set down at once, 
in the briefest possible way, preferably on a postal 
card, your answers to the questions asked above. Read 
those questions again carefully, then give your opin- 


How the Church 


ions as much as possible without referring to the col- 
umns of the Times. Your general impressions, as 
formed by your past study of this paper, are what is 
desired, and will be worth more for this purpose than 
an exhaustive study of the paper after reading this 
note. Don't wait for a more convenient time, but 
write now, to the Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Sign with name and address, and state whether 
teacher, superintendent, pupil, or otherwise. And to 
all who thus add themselves to the Times’ editorial 
staff the Editor sends now, in advance, his hearty 
and sincere thanks. 
x 


Straight Lines Not Always Shortest 


Christ is the way from man to man, as well as 
from man to God. Hearts of men have gone out to 
each other as they have gone out to Christ. Some 
one has said that from heart to heart the straight line 
is not the shortest distance ; it is shorter when the 
line goes from the heart of man up to the heart of 
Christ, and then down to the heart of brother man. 
Putting the heavenly curve into the line of affection 
does not lengthen, but shortens it. He who loves God 
loves his brother. There is a pretty game of toy 
marionettes that are moved by magnetism. They are 
of metal, and when one holds a magnet over them 
they rise, and as the magnet is moved they seem to 
dance with its movements. But, besides this, when 
one thus attracts them upward they themselves be- 
come magnetized and are drawn to each other. That 
is the law upon which men and women are con- 
structed. The power that draws us up also draws us 
together. 


x 


Has Advanced in 


Ministering to Summer Stay-at-Homes 


HERE is progress in well-doing in Christian work, 
at home and abroad. That is an encouraging 
truth which it is well to consider when we see 

how many things yet need improving, and how many 
seem to have no intention for good. Bad as things 
are, they have been worse. * With all the present 
neglect of obvious duty by Christians generally, in 
former days (and that not so very long ago) there was 
more of such neglect than there is now. 

One of the marked signs of progress is in the pres- 
ent religious ministering to the immense multitudes 
who for many years practically received no Christian 
care or teaching from Protestant churches in most of 
our American cities. Few who have not specially 
considered the facts in the case are aware what a gain 
there has been in this respect in the last twenty-five 
or fifty years. Some who are conscious of the summer 
exodus from our cities in these days have a vague, 
indefinite idea that this is a thing of these later days, 
and that there was little of the sort a third of a cen- 
tury ago. Yet how mistaken such persons are! In 
former days matters were a great deal worse than 
now. e 

A third of a century ago it was the habit of many 
city pastors to leave for a summer vacation without 
feeling any responsibility for the care of the church to 
which they had agreed to minister. And the church 
authorities felt no more responsibility than did the 
pastors. Often the church would be closed while the 
pastor was away. Mid-week meetings were meantime 
given up, or were without any formal leader. In many 
cases the Sunday-school was closed for the summer. 
These were not exceptional cases, but there were 
enough such neglected fields and folds in our larger 
and smaller cities to excite the commiseration of ear- 


nest Christians and philanthropists. Similarly, teach- 
ers and college professors were accustomed to refrain 
from brain work in hot weather. But physicians and 
lawyers, whose work also demanded brain effort, kept 
at work summer and winter because their patients and 
clients demanded work or no pay. 

Of course, there was never a time, then or later, 
when the number of people to be ministered to in 
these cities were, even comparatively speaking, an 
unimportant number, or did not have spiritual needs 
calling for attention by lovers of God and of their fel- 
lows. At that time the trouble was that there were 
city congregations and churches wretchedly and fear- 
fully neglected by Christians to an extent that would 
not be tolerated in these better days. If we are at 
any time discouraged by facts on the darker side of 
the existing state of things, let us thank God and take 
courage when we realize what a gain has been made 
in these later days. 

As illustrative of the sense of loss to the community 
by this lack, in those days, of ministering to the sick 
and needy in midsummer, a few facts within the 
memory of the writer may well be cited». In a promi- 
nent medical association in Eastern Massachusetts, 
the physicians formally called attention to the fact 
that the absence of so many pastors in the season of 
the year when there was much sickness among chil- 
dren, and when parents required pastoral ministry to 
keep them up under their extra strain, was greatly to 
be regretted. An instance was named where, in a 
range of several miles from the place of this meeting 
of physicians, not a single Protestant pastor was, on a 
certain occasion, present to visit the sick or to bury the 
dead. The newspaper discussion (in which the writer 
participated) called out by this formal expression was 
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one cause for the beginning of a better state of things 
over which we are no rejoicing. 

irty years ago the writer had his home in Hart- 
ford, and his duties in the Sunday-school mission 
field required his absence on Sundays in different 
parts of the country. One day a young father called 
at the writer's door, and said that he had lost his only 
child. His pastor was off on his summer vacation, 
and the father asked if the writer would not come to 
his home and bury his dead. The writer had an ap- 
pointment in Vermont on the day following the one 
fixed for the funeral ; therefore he suggested a num- 
ber of city pastors who might be called on for the 
needed service. Some hours later the father 
called again at the writer's door, and with tears in his 
eyes said that he had called at all the places named, 
and not one of the pastors was at home. Then, burst- 
ing into sobs, he said that he could not bear to go 
and look up some stranger to bury his darling. The 
writer said he would be present for the service. Ac- 
cordingly he telegraphed to Vermont, and arranged 
another hour for the meeting, so that he could minis- 
ter to this neglected portion of a New England city. 
And that incident made a permanent impression on 
his mind. ; 

Sunday-schools were so commonly given up for the 
summer months in those days of religious neglect that 
the results were pitiable. The absurd, but utterly 
baseless, claim was made, as an excuse for this 
neglect, that the childres- were absent with their 
parents in hot weather. In one of the New England 
cities the writer, on more than one occasion, saw 
children going from closed church to closed church, 
trying to find some Sunday-school open for them. 
But the better days of reform had not yet dawned. 

When the writer came to Philadelphia, a little less 
than thirty years ago, he found much the same state 
of things here as in New England at that time. But 
soon there was lighi in the gloom, and reform began. 
It was seen that, if the pastor must be absent for health 
or recreation, the church was responsible for bringing 
the ministry of the gospel to the people in its sphere. 
Moreover, it was seen that pulpit preaching on Sun- 
day was but a small part of ordinary church work. 
The church is bound to have stated and regular 
ministry, including the care of the sick and burial 
of the dead, in hot weather as in cold, either at its 
own expense or by an appeal to a home missionary 
society. So now, as was not formerly the case, many 
a city church that has a good pastor and expensive 
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choir, considers itself.as not doing its bounden duty 
without having a substitute pastor through the summer 
months to do the full-work of the Christian ministry. 
In these things there has been great gain in our cities 
in the past third of a century. 

It used to be the custom for the few select families of 
a city church who went on their summer vacation to 
think that those who remained at home were of little 
importance, But that absurd notion has passed away. 
It has been shown by statistics, over and over again, 
that the persons absent from a city at any one time 
are but a small portion of the entire community. 
Moreover, it has been found, and repeatedly testified 
to by those who remain at their posts summer and 
winter (and there are many such), that the summer 
months are quite as important for Christian work for 
souls, in the church and outside of it, as the months 
of winter. Indeed, it may well be questioned whether 
pastors and churches who abandon work for their own 
field in the summer months compare favorably with 
those who take their rest and recreation in winter. In 
view of the superior advantages for personal Chris- 
tian work, and the larger attendance all the year round 
at schools kept up during the summer, this is certainly 
an important probability. 

It was about thirty years ago that the summer schools 
at Chautauqua were started. Now similar schools 
are held every summer from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and are participated in by our best and bright- 
est college instructors, and their brains do not suffer 
any more than their hearts. The many Northfield 
summer schools have a like influence and success. 
Our American brain workers are quite as much taxed 
in this sphere in summer as in winter. 

The experiments made of open churches and of 
large tents near churches and in other places in our 
principal cities, notably in Philadelphia, have awak- 
ened many church organizations and evangelization 
committees to active work for souls. And this in the 
summer months, while so many who supposed them- 
selves essential to any great religious movement were 
participating in the great summer exodus! Of course, 
there are still some churches and pastors who go 
on, or who hold still, in the same old way, and the 
result will show who lose and who gain by it. But 
that this day is vastly in advance of thirty years ago 
all who know the facts are aware, and we rejoice in 
view of it. And the movement is still onward. Home 
evangelization, like foreign missions, will not be con- 
tent to have things as they were. 





Did Kitto Lose the Power of Speech ? 


Words are sometimes a help to mutual under- 
standing, and sometimes a barrier, or at least a hin- 


drance. The lesson of Babel was not unlearned by 
all at Pentecost, and to-day, when one man uses cer- 
tain words, another man gets a very different idea 
from his intended meaning. An illustration of this 
truth is given by the following note from a highly 
valued clergyman in New Hampshire : 

Is the recent statement in your columns, that ‘‘ John Kitto 
lost his power of speech,"’ correct? My authorities, the Pref- 
ace to his ‘‘ History of the Holy Bible’ and Chambers's Cy- 
clopedia, speak only of deatness, and one of these says that he 
entered ‘‘the missionary college at Islington,’’ and the other 
that ‘‘he received from the Church Missionary Society the 
appointment of lay missionary.'’ I know you aim to be cor- 
rect, hence I write. 

What is meant by the term ‘‘deaf and dumb,’ or 
a ‘‘deaf-mute’’? Is it any more than ‘‘ deafness'’ ? 
Is the loss of the ‘‘ power of speech,’’ as a practical 
matter, anything more than an incidental consequence 
of deafness? Certainly this was the way in which the 
terms were used in the first fifty years when the edu- 
cation of the ‘‘deaf and dumb”’ was carried on in 
Europe and America. In these days, when articula- 
tion is taught to many of the ‘‘deaf and dumb,’’ the 
popular term needs further explanation ; but that was 
not so in John Kitto’s day. As to his connection 
with English missionary colleges, that does not bear 
on his hearing or speaking. Helen Keller is a stu- 
dent at Harvard University, pursuing her varied 
studies, but that does not make her any the less 
‘«deaf, dumb, and blind,’’ as we use words. Dr. 
Kitto seems to have counted himself a ‘‘ deaf-mute"’ 
ia its ordinary meaning. In the ‘* Memoirs of John 
Kitto,’’ which is practically an autobiography, his loss 
of hearing is spoken of as the loss of speech. He is 
spoken of after his terrible accident as a ‘* poor, lonely 





boy, irrecoverably deprived of the usual, and all but 
indispensable, medium of social intercourse.’’ Again, 
he had a ‘‘ consciousness of power to which the tongue 
alone could give expression, but which [tongue] could 
not fulfil its office when the sense of hearing had be- 
come defunct.’’ His mode of communication was 
wholly by writing, as he had practically lost the use 
of speech. Young Kitto was, as a deaf-mute, a 
‘‘pauper in the Plymouth workhouse."’ The rela- 
tion of one .defect in the senses to another is treated 
more fully in ‘‘ The Lost Senses’’ by Dr. Kitto. Yet 
words are so often misleading ! 
John Kitto do his best work in spite of apparent dis- 
advantages? That is the practical question. 


‘ x 


Does the Bible Settle 
Matters of Church Polity ? 


It seems to many a great pity that so much is 
left out of the Bible, and that so much has to be in- 
ferred from Bible teachings. But the Bible is a book 
of principles, and not a book of ru/es. Peculiarly is 
it true that we look in vain for a formal plan of or- 
ganization for Christian churches on which all can 
agree, and which all must adopt. A Missouri Bible 
lover wants light on this point when he writes : 


I am deeply interested in the study of New Testament 
church polity. I am Baptist in belief, but from the study of 
the New Testament and subsequent church history, and 
noting the prosperity and almost complete system by which 
the Methodists teach the ‘‘ glad tidings,’’ and the deficiency 
in our Baptist form of church polity, especially in not having 
preaching in all localities where they have organizations, | am 
confused somewhat as to what is the New Testament church 
polity. Did not the Saviour, in giving to his disciples the 
seed-thoughts of the kingdom, give to them the power also of 
formulating their symbols of faith and teachings? In other 
words, did Jesus co the work in part or in whole? God has 


Did, or did not, . 
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blessed the work of all denominations, Protestants, whether 
Comppraetenes or Episcopal. New systems for the salvation 
of the world are being introduced all the time, and it seems 
that God is blessing these for his good, and to the extension 
of his kingdom. Is there a constituted form of church polity 
taught in the New Testament, and authorized to be taught 
and practiced, by not only the Twelve, but also all subsequent 
disciples as well? An answer to this will greatly be appre- 
ciated. 

It must be remembered that Jesus did not begin 
entirely anew with the true religion any more than 
did Moses. God had been for centuries training the 
Jewish people and church for the coming of the holy 
child Jesus. The Christian Church was formed on 
the plan .of- the. Jewish synagogues. Entire syna- 
gogues- became churches. Other churches were 
formed on a similar plan. Yet no one plan would 
suit all, even if it were ordained of God. Few have 
any idea how many new Christian denominations 
have been formed in these later centuries. The very 
name ‘‘ Original United Seceders’’ suggests the ten- 
dency to disintegrate and begin anew. Few are 
familiar with the denominational name ‘‘ Sandema- 
nian,’’ yet for a while those of that sect thought they 
had the pattern church, It is well to seek to know 
and to imitate fhe spirit of Christ, but the one true 
pattern of church polity not all are likely to agree on. 
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Can the First Day of the 
Week be the Sabbath ? 


Questions multiply about the continuance or ab- 
rogation of former legal duties under the Christian 
dispensation. Especially is this the case since the 
‘¢ Ten Commandments,”’ or the ‘‘Covenant of Love,’’ 
have been newly studied. The change from the sev- 
enth day to the first is among the points in discussion. 
A Pennsylvania Bible student and another from Kan- 
sas write inquiringly : 

1. I have a question which I have asked several persons 
without receiving any information, and would ask you, if pos- 
sible, to throw some light on the question. It is in regard te 
the keeping of the first day of the week as the Christian Sab- 
bath. When did the Christian church begin to observe this 
day? We read that ‘‘ Paul went into the synagogue of the 
Jews on the sabbath,’’ which implies that it was the Jews’ sab- 
bath, or the seventh day of the week, as they observed it. 
According to this, it could not have been immediately after 
the resurrection. If you can give me any definite information 


as to time of change, I would thank you very much for your 
trouble. 


2. Our Sunday-school lesson on ‘‘ Duties to God"’ has 
raised in our minds here the old question of the change from 
the seventh, or Jewish sabbath, to the first, or Christian sab- 
bath, or Lord’s Day. In our studies we found tha®every 
Commandment, with the exception of the fourth, was re- 
aftirmed in the New Testament. Consequently, the observa- 
tion of the first or Lord's Day rests wholly upon circumstantial 
evidence. Is not the position of the church somewhat weak- 
ened by this fact? I have always looked upon the moral 
teaching of the Fourth Commandment as binding upon Chris- 
tians, and do yet. But if, as we have been taught, the old law 
has been done away with, and ‘‘ nailed to his cross,’’ and not 
reaffirmed in the new, where do we stand? Where does our 
‘liberty '’ begin and end? Are we in any sense released from 
the command, ‘‘ Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy" ? 
A reply in Notes on Open Letters might iaterest others. 

1. There was no fixed and formal legal change in 
the observance of the sabbath at any one time in the 
early church. Jews had long kept the seventh in 
memory of completed creation. Christians naturally 
and generally kept holy as a joyous festival the first 
day of the week as the day of Christ's resurrection. 
Of course, Christians desiring to reach the Jews would 
go into the synagogue when the Jews met there. 
Thus for a time both days were kept by many Chris- 
tians. 

2. The ‘‘sabbath"’ is not the name or designation 
of a day of the week, but of an institution. It was 
kept as a weekly institution, and it was kept also at 
other times. Long before the days of Moses, among 
other peoples than the Jews, one day in seven was 
kept holy. Such an observance is a duty as needed 
by man and as commanded of God. It is not kept 
on the same day by all. Clergymen and city mis- 
sionaries and others often work hardest on Sunday, 
and have to take another day of each week for sacred 
rest, Yet, in order that all can have a day of rest, 
the same day must be the one generally observed. It 
is on this idea that the civil law acts to protect the 
laborer in his God-given rest. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that everything in- 
cluded in the Mosaic law was abrogated in Christ. 
Jesus would not have worship and reverence, and 
regard for life and purity and property, disregarded 
by his followers. They are even more sacred to 
Christians than they were to their predecessors. He 
did not nail to his cross every duty to be true and 
pure or holy. We must know the meaning of Scrip- 
ture, so as not to pervert its teachings. Love is the 
fulfilling, not the abrogation, of law. 
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O LET: progressive Sunday-school workers know what and August was 178. This included one Sunday so do at any other time, and I think the credit is 


other progressive workers are doing is the purpose of 
this department. The Editor would like every Sunday- 


stormy that only forty-seven came out. The super- probably due to our corps of faithful and efficient 


school in the land to send him regularly, at 1031 Walnut Street, intendent, Sydney T. Smith, writes : ‘I consider this teachers quite as much as to anything else. We always 
Philadelphia, Pa., information and printed matter of every a very satisfactory showing. I do not know thatI try to be very careful in our selection of teachers, and, 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. can tell you how we did it. We conduct our exercises after we get them, endeavor to give them all the help 


Krom among the material thus received, a limited selection 


will be described or reprinted here. 
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What Comes First 
in the Sunday-School ? 
Without the best sort of teaching 
and equipment for the youngest children, 
no Sunday-school can do all that it might. 
Not merely will it suffer, through such a 
lack, in the youngest department, but in 
all departments, —for every stone in the 
Sunday-school structure is vitally depen- 
dent.on the foundation stones. Miss 
Frederica Beard, elsewhere in this issue, 
tells most interestingly how to organize 
a Beginners’ Department in the Sun- 
day-school. The International Lesson 
Committee gave a great and needed im- 
petus to the work of teaching the Bible 
to the littlest ones, when, last December, 
itissued one of the best Beginners’ courses 
in Bible study ever prepared. . After the 
six months of practical test to which that 
course was put, largely possible because 
of the promptness with which The Sun- 
day School Times made it available to 
teachers, the International Sunday-school 
Convention at Denver not only ratified 
the plan of having a separate Beginners’ 
Bible Course, but instructed the Lesson 
Committee. to go on and furnish a two 
years’ Beginners’ Course in place of the 
present one. This will be done, but the 
new course is not likely to be in use be- 
fore 1904. In the meantime every Sun- 
day-school in the land should avail itself 
of the Beginners’ Course already in use. 
The best time to begin this course is in 
September. The first lesson of the course 
is intended to be taught on the first Sun- 
day in September, though the course is 
so flexible that slight variations or adap- 
tations in the time of teaching can easily 
be made. Hundreds of teachers of the 
little ones are already using these lessoas. 
Thousands of others are now likely to 
avail themselves of the special opportu- 
nity of taking them up in September at 
their logical beginning. The Sunday 
School Times Co. offers the lessons in the 
most convenient and usable form, with 
Mr. George H. Archibald’s invaluable 
hints to their teaching, in a quarterly 
pamphlet, pocket size, containing also 
the full list of lesson topics for the entire 
year, suggestions for blackboard illus- 
trations, for pictures, etc. This attractive 
little book on the Beginners’ Lessons 
from September to December inclusive 
will be ready for delivery about the middle 
of August, and orders for it, at ten cents 
a copy, postage free, should be placed at 
once with The Sunday School Times Co., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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For Summer-Closing 
Superintendents to Ponder 

‘« Dog days’’ is a profitable season 
for the superintendent who closes his 
school to sit on the piazza of a summer 
hotel. and reflect over the wisdom of 
summer closing. Here, to begin with, 
is a study of the First Presbyterian 
School of Dover, New Jersey, —a school 
which does not close its doors in sum- 
mer. Dover is not a country village, but 
a large manufacturing town of Morris 
County. The average attendance for the 
year was 225, and the average in July 








Will Your Sunday-School Secure a Place 
on The Times Rally Day Honor List ? 


The Sunday School Times suggests a plan by 
which every Sunday-school can get the best 
sort of a start for the work of the fall and winter. 


RS ALLY DAY" has come to stay. Its tonic value in Sunday- 
school work has been so thoroughly tested and proven that 
the Sunday-school that omits it from its year’s program 

throws away a golden opportunity. 


Some mistaken souls seem to have gotten the impression that to 
hold a Rally Day is a confession of weakness,—an admission that 
things are down, and need bracing up. Rally Day is no more a 
confession of weakness than is the bugler’s call to a charge. Is 
there a successful business organization in the world that does not 
have its regular time for ‘‘ taking stock’’ and planning for fresh 
achievements ? 


Rally Day is the Sunday-school’s New Year's Day It may be 
held late in September or early in October, according to local con- 
ditions. The exact date is unimportant. The spirit, purpose, and 
achievements ot the day are all-important. 


A wealth of Rally-Day methods, proven successful by practical 
test, will be given in these columns in time to be of service to all 
As a first step, The Sunday Schoot Times announces another Honor 
List competition, similar to that which proved so popular and widely 
helpful last winter,—this time based on the record of a single Sun- 
day, Rally Day. Zhe places of honor will be given to the Sunday- 
schools that secure the presence, at their Rally Day session, of the 
largest percentage of their total enrolment. That is the plan in a 
nutshell. 


The Times will. print a list of the Sunday-schools that secure 
creditable results in this line. It will, if possible, print the record 
of all the Sunday-schools that enter the competition. If, however, 
the number of schools reporting should make this impossible, it will 
print at least the names of the one hundred schools that show the 
best results. 


Remember, this fs entirely a Jercentage record. Your object is 
to secure, at your Rally Day service, the presence of every child, 
woman, and man, teacher, scholar, and officer, whose name is 
enrolled as a member of your Sunday-school. If you get them all 
present, your percentage will be 100. There ought to be many 
schools with a perfect record—1oo per cent—that day. Wiéill yours 
be one of them ? 


To compute your record, divide the number of enrolled mem- 
bers present (visitors, of course, must not be counted) by the total 
number of enrolled members on your books, and the decimal result 
is the record. For instance, suppose the number present is 125, 
while your books show that there are 134 members enrolled. Di- 
viding 125 by 134, you get .93, or 93 per cent. 


A blank will be furnished for a two-cent stamp by The Sunday 
School Times, on which your Rally Day record is to be put down 
and forwarded for entry in the Honor List, which will be published 
in these columns. No other entry blank is required. 


Begin to plan now to make your Rally Day a success, and to 
win a high place, for the honor of your school and church, on the 
Honor List. Set 100 per cent as your mark,—don't be content 
with. less. 


You have six weeks or more to get ready. Do something each 
week that will tell in the final result. Watch the columns of the 
Times for Rally Day suggestions; think up better ones of your 
own, and send them on at once to the Times office, so that they may 
be passed on through these columns, and thus help others. Read 
the advertising columns of the Times for information as to the best 
published Rally Day exercises and helps. Think about it, plan for 
it, call your teachers and officers together more than once for mutual 
planning and preparation, pray about it, and may God's richest 
blessing come to you all ! 














in about the same way during those months that we we possibly can to become more efficient. The ses- 


sions of our school last fifty to fifty-five 
minutes, and thirty minutes are given to 
the teachers for their lesson. I have 
never favored resorting to very many of 
the catchy methods in opening and clos- 
ing exercises, although we try to vary 
them somewhat. By keeping continu- 
ally at it we try to make our people un- 
derstand that the work in Sunday-school 
is the most important branch of our 
church work, and they do not get an 
opportunity to forget this from one year’s 
end to another. I feel that I must do 
my work with my teachers and officers, 
and, by keeping a high standard of work 
before the school at all times, they feel 
that they cannot afford to lose any of it. 
I believe Sunday-school success more 
than anything else depends upon the 
ability of the superintendent to select 
efficient workers, first, as teachers ; sec- 
ond, as officers. I would say, farther, that 
the greatest falling off in attendance dur- 
ing July and August was in our senior 
grade. We experienced little difficulty in 
the primary, junior, and intermediate 
grades."’ 
*% 


A Claimant for Sunday- 
School Picnic Honors 

Sunday-school picnics, rightly con 
ducted, may do much for the esprit de 
corps and healthy growth of a Sunday- 
school. Many a school has proven this, 
and now comes a Canadian superinten- 
dent with a claim as to the first Sunday- 
school ‘‘ picnicker.’’ Mr. William John- 
son, of Belleville, Ontario, writes to the 
Editor as follows: ‘‘ Anent the question 
of Sunday-school picnics, the Bridge 
Street Methodist Sunday-school rises to 
remark, after seventy years’ experience 
of them, that they are, directly and 
indirectly, a BLESSING (please put that 
word ‘*blessing’’ in capital letters). So 
far as we can discover, from researches 
in various lands, the then superintendent 
of this school, the late Hon. Billa Flint, 
senator, was the first to conceive the 
good of a Sunday-school picnic, and, 
with the hearty co-operation of school and 
church, held the first one in August, 
1832. The generations which have en- 
joyed them since with one united chorus 
have sung, and do sing, the praises of that 
enterprising man who first conceived the 
thought, and think that Sunday-school, 
journals throughout the world ought to 
have the Hon. Billa Flint's likeness 
‘ standing’ in their issues during July and 
August in each and every year."’ 


aa 


Mothers’ and Babies’ 
Department 

Bringing the members of the Cradle 
Roll to Sunday-school is not a sight wit- 
nessed every Sunday in many schools, 
but for several years Miss Lizzie Phillips, 
superintendent of the primary depart- 
ment of Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Chester, Pennsylvania, has re- 
served a section of her room for the ac- 
commodation of this branch of her work. 
As many as a score of mothers with 
babies are sometimes present. Some of 
the mothers have been Sunday-school 
workers at some time, and readily as- 
sist in singing in the school, and visiting 
and other work outside the school 
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Marcus Whitman and His 
Wagon -Wheel__1; William Elliot Griffis, L.H.D. 


In last week’s issue of the Times, in the “ Ways of Working” department, an interesting 
suggestion was made as to how Sunday-schools can celebrate the birthday of the man who saved 
Oregon to the Union. Dr. Griffis’s article gives in brief form just the kind of information that may 


be used in a Sunday-school exercise. 


UR national domain was doubled in 

1803 by the ‘‘ Louisiana Purchase,’’ and 
we shall have another World's Fair and 
National Exposition at St. Louis year 
after next. The expedition of Lewis 
and Clarke in 1804, sent by President Jefferson, gave 
the United States a claim on ‘‘the Oregon country,”’ 
but the claim was not completed for nearly forty years 
afterwards, when: Marcus Whitman led a caravan of 
home-makers across the continent and over the Rockies. 
Around his name is gathering a literature of contro- 
versy, like iron filings around a magnet. Out of this 
mass will be forged the steel of history. Between the 
fire clouds of impassioned oratory and lurid rhetoric 
on the one hand, and the slag of destructive criticism, 
there will remain the true ingot of pure metal. 

What did Marcus Whitman do, that his centennial 
should be celebrated, as it will be in at least four 
states? Our answer in story must be longer than 
some of the one-line biographies of the Bible, or 
those which tell in a paragraph the story of a man or 
anation. Yet we shall be brief, without snap judg- 
ment. 

Opening his eyes in a frontiersman's log cabin at 
Rushville, New York, September 4, 1802, this baby 
boy, rocked in a cradie near an open fireplace, came 
near cremation. A burning brand, rolling out, set the 
cuadle on fire. The mother, at work outdoors, seeing 
the smoke, rushed into the one-roomed house, and 
saved her boy. 


How He Came to Go West 

Orphan at eight, taught in common schools, Latin 
with the village domine, medical science at Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, four years’ practice in Canada, then 
settled in his native village as an earnest’Christian 
and an ‘‘M.D.,’’ then at Wheeler, New York, as an 
elder in the church,—that is Marcus Whitman's life 
story, until ‘‘ discovered'’ by the Rev. Samuel Parker. 
The latter, about to go to Oregon as missionary, 
called for an assistant. A tall young man with blue 
eyes and spare figure stepped forward, and said he 
would go on the mission. It was the hero who was 
to take the first wagon-wheel over the Rockies. 

To-day, at Ithaca, still stands, on Parker Street, 
the white frame dwelling on the hill where Parker 
and Whitman planned their route and work. The 
old Presbyterian Session House, removed some rods 
south, is now a blacksmith’s shop. On the walls of 
the superb new church edifice is an inscribed marble 
tablet commemorating the vote of 1834. Hard by is 
De Witt Park,—that pretty bit of green laid out by 
Washingten’s friend and staff officer, the great sur- 
veyor-gelel, Ithaca is the city which he founded 
in the township of Ulysses. 

A sunrise prayer-meeting gathered at 5 A. M. on 
May 6, 1835, under the maple-trees ; and, after ear- 
nest intercession to God, a parting hymn, and clasped 
hands of friendship, the missionary party set their 
faces to the westward, 


Upsetting Traditional Opinions 

It is almost amusing to read now the official ‘‘in- 
structions’’ of 1835 to the missionaries, about their 
going alone, and ‘‘ liable to suffer from want of food,’’ 
through ‘‘ vast regions of desolation,’’ where, how. 
ever, buffalo and other game might be found. Hence 
the prolonged rifle practice in Ithaca. Whitman 
proved himself a good shot. The hostile oratory in 
Congress seems equally comical, about ‘‘the great 
American desert’’ of our old maps, and the ‘‘ thou- 
sand miles of desolation equaled on the earth only 
in the African deserts of Sahara,’’ etc. Parker and 
Whitman proved that all such statements—intended 
to keep American settlers out of Oregon—were untrue. 
Whitman found ‘‘God's country,"’ and, returning 
over the long route, he reached home late Saturday 
evening. The next morning he walked into church 
at Rushville, leading two Indian boys, and sat beside 
his surprised mother. 

The next year, with his bride and Mr. and Mrs. 
Spalding, in spite of all warnings, Whitman, after 
many an upset and breakdown, got his Dearborn 
wagon past Fort Laramie and oVer the Rockies, and 





to Walla Walla. Then saw he a vision of other 
wheels as thrilling as that of Ezekiel. The Indians 
and trappers were wild with delight. A woman and 
a wagon were new things in that part of the earth. 
Some had not seen a white woman since they leit 
their childhood’s home. They wept when they took 
these women by the hand to welcome them. One 
said afterwards, ‘‘ From that day I was a better man."’ 
The women had come to stay, and to help transform 
the face of the country and of humanity. 


Vigorous Work as a Home Missionary 


The pioneers found a people without hoe, plow, or 
hoof of cattle. As the Astor party, twenty-five years 
before, had carried around Cape Horn twelve po- 
tatoes, so the Whitman party had brought a quart of 
wheat, from which, eleven years afterwards, they har- 
vested over twenty thousand bushels of grain. Within 
that eleven years cows and sheep had multiplied into 
herds. There was a school, taught by Mrs. Spalding, 
with five hundred pupils, and a church of a hundred 
members. Dr. Whitman built houses, dispensed 
medicine, attended the sick, and was constantly en- 
gaged in pioneer enterprises of all sorts. Mrs. Whit- 
man taught a school of about fifty children. Thus 
the work went on till 1842. Other missionaries 
joined in the work, and Christianity and civilization 
spread hopefully over the Pacific slope. Only through 
the industry and consecration which crowded every 
hour of the day could such triumphs have been 
achieved. 

Nevertheless, in 1842 it looked very much as though 
the Oregon was to become British territory. To prevent 
this, and to bring what is now Washington and Oregon 
and California under the American flag, Marcus Whit- 
man, in the winter of 1842-43, defying ice and snow, 
the perils of hostile Indians and of the elements, rode 
on horseback from Walla Walla to Santa Fé, thence 
clear across the country to Ithaca, New York, and 
then on to Washington. He had several objects in 
view, but the supreme one was to use his influence to 
have the Pacific coast region made American terri- 
tory. He succeeded. 


Saving Oregon to the Government 


True, all this has been recently denied. ‘‘ The 
Whitman Legend"’ is said by a learned professor to 
be the growth of the past fifteen or twenty years. 
We are now getting a new legend in place of solid 
tradition. Yet before the alleged ‘‘legend’’ began 
forming, my neighbor in Ithaca, a son of the original 
Dr. Parker, used to tire his hearers by an oft-repeated 
story. This same story old men remember his telling 
even before the Mexican War. It was that, about 
nine or ten o’ clock of a winter morning in 1842, when 
his aged father, the returned missionary, sat in a large 
chair, bolstered up, sick with influenza, a man clad 
in worn and rough buffalo robes cut rudely in the 


shape of coat, vest, and pants, came up into his ~ 


father's room. The ‘‘cowboy-looking’’ stranger told 
the story of his winter ride across the continent, and 
said : ‘‘ No time must be lost. You must go with me 
to Washington.’’ When the sick minister said that 
he could not go for several days, Dr. Whitman re- 
plied : ‘‘It may be too late. Oregon may be legis- 
lated away any day.’’ That led to a statement of the 
plans of the English to get Oregon and dispossess the 
mission. The young man noticed the red, roughly 
scarred face and hands, raw in spots, that had been 
frozen on his journey eastward, and he dressed the 
wounds of the stranger, who soon went off, saying, 
‘I must go to Elmira, or Athens, Pennsylvania, to- 
night.’’ 

The following spring, in 1843, Whitman piloted a 
company of settlers raised in New York and other 
states, but especially in Missouri, across the country. 
They reached ‘the Oregon,’ bringing their wagons 
and equipment with them. At the North Platte the 
emigrants had prepared buffalo-skin boats for cross- 
ing. Instead, Whitman ordered the teams and wagons 
to be chained together and driven in one long line 
across the ford of the swollen river for two miles. 
Cheering the drivers, and permitting not a moment's 
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halt, lest they should sink in the quicksand, he got 
them safely over. 
A Martyr in Death 

Whitman was killed in the awful Indian mas- 
sacre of 1847, but his was life unto life. How, by 
friends, over his grave at Whitman City, the memorial 
shaft was reared in November, 1897, and later, by the 
legislature, a chiseled statue showing the pioneer and 
his wagon-wheel, and how four states—Washington, 
Oregon, California, and New York—honor his name, 
and how Philadelphia and Ithaca have memorials of 
him,—is a story ever worth the telling. There is a 
spirit within the wheels of American history, and 
‘*the work’’ of Whitman and the Oregon mission- 


aries ‘‘was, as it were, a wheel in the middle of a 
wheel,”’ 


ad 


“Lock Your Lips” 
By Serina Clarke 


" OCK your lips, children,’’ said the teacher. 
Instantly the childish voices ceased their 
prattle, and all the little lips in the kinder- 

garten were tightly closed. Two or three little 
youngsters evidently could not trust themselves to 
keep silence without extra precaution, and it was with 
considerable amusement that I noticed them holding 
their lips together with their fingers. 

As I watched those kindergarten tots, —most of them 
scarcely more than babies,—I thought that, if some 
of us older people were willing to humble ourselves 
and become ‘‘as one of these little ones,’’ we might 
learn a valuable lesson. The unkind and unjust 
words spoken in anger, and often repented of as soon 
as spoken, are gone with the sting and the smart. 
They cannot be recalled. How many bitter feel- 
ings and heartaches might be spared if some of us 
only locked our lips instead of obeying the first im- 
pulse to speak unkindly! And even with locked lips, 
if not sure of ourselves, would it not be wise to follow 
the example of the children, and hold our lips close 
together with our fingers until the anger has died out 
of our hearts ? 


** Boys flying kites, haul in their white-winged birds ; 
You can’t do that when you’re flying words, 
* Careful with fire’ is good advice, we know ; 
* Careful with words ’ is ten times doubly so.’’ 


OrancE, N, J. 
<p 


A Bit of Service by the Way 
By Henry D. Ames 


NE evening in-the early part of April, some two 
two or three years ago, the writer and a friend 
were chatting together in the waiting-room of 

the passenger station of the Northwestern Railroad at 
Chicago. We had been ‘bridged’’ at the river, 
and had missed our suburban train, necessitating a 
wait on our part of about an hour. 

The great waiting-room presented a somewhat un- 
usual scene that night. During the afternoon a large 
number of home-seekers had arrived from the East. 
The train that was to take them to the farm-lands of 
the Northwest was to be made up an hour or two be- 
fore midnight. Among the colonists were a number 
of large families with children of all sizes and 
ages. Every one appeared to be tired out with 
the long waiting. Some of the little folks were asleep 
on the hard benches, others were restless and cross, 
and all, both old and young, appeared to be about as 
uncomfortable as it was possible to be. 

‘« Thirty-seven children!’’ my friend said. ‘I 
have just counted them. What a pity there is noth- 
ing for them to do but wait and watch that big 
clock !’" 

My friend loved children,—worked for and with 
them in church and Sunday-school, and was always 
scheming new forms of entertainment for them. He 
locked about on the disconsolate groups, and then 
took a turn about the room, stopping here and there 
for a cheerful word with one and another. As he 
came back to me, he said : 

«I believe this atmosphere can be brightened up a 
good bit. An old carpenter over there in the corner 
with a bundle of dowels has given me an idea. I'll 
make believe these children are my gymnasium class, 
Those dowels will do for wands, and we'll try a few 
simple evolutions."’ 

The children were a little slow to comprehend that 
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anything was going to be done to amuse them ; but 
my friend, in his winning way, reassured them all, 
and they listened eagerly to his explanations. A 
portion of the station floor was cleared, and the chil- 
dren were lined up, with wands in hand. 

Then there were motions and marches, the young- 
sters, once thoroughly aroused, engaging in the exer- 
cises with great zest. Every one in the station gath- 
ered about the open square, and watched this most 
remarkable exhibition. It was difficult to determine 
which were the more entertained, the children who 
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participated in the drill, or the older folk who looked 
on and cheered. My friend, familiar with the various 
gymnasium floor tactics, introduced one exercise and 
another, until they all forgot that they were tired 
waiting for the train. So that when the caller an- 
nounced that it was time for ‘‘ All aboard,’’ it was a 
genuinely happy lot of people that thronged down 
into the train-shed, and clambered aboard the cars, 
calling back their thanks to the man who had made 
them forget their tire and discomfort. 
San Francisco, CAL. 


ad 


Why Every Sunday-School Should Have 


a Beginners’ Department 


HY should every school have a Begin- 
ners’ Department? Because without 
it there will be no beginning in the 
true sense of the word. The Scriptures 
tell us the result of a house having no 
It may be that many a spiritual house 





foundation. ; 
has tumbled to the ground because the material fitted 
for the building in its later stages was supplied for its 


base. For all life—consequently for all education— 
there is a starting-point. Strange if it were not so in 
spiritual training and instruction. 

The question may be again answered by asking an- 
other. Where is the parent who would allow his 
five-year-old child to take up in the weekday the 
work provided for the high school, or even for the 
fifth grade? It is rare to find a child of five years in 
school (to say nothing of his four-year-old brother), 
and why should he be in school—as a place of study 
—on Sunday ? 

ee 

Scientific observation of child nature has brought to 
light two facts,—first, that spiritual development runs 
along parallel lines with physical and mental growth ; 
second, that there are definite stages of growth, deter- 
mined by nascent periods, that stand out distinctly, 
and must be reckoned with in any attempt to supply 
the needed nourishment and training at any one 
stage. There are marked changes in brain develop- 
ment significant usually at the age of seven, and a 
child naturally enters a larger world at this time. 
The kind of work to be done, therefore, before this age, 
needs to be very different from that done after. The 
lack of biblical knowledge manifest at the present 
day is largely due to the lack of a definite plan of 
work, arranged in accordance with the needs of the 
children as they pass,gradually from one period to 
another. 

In planning a Beginners’ Departmefft, we need to 
remember what Dr. Schauffler has lately referred to, 
—the primary end to be aimed for is not the imparta- 
tion of the lesson facts, but the nurture of the religious 
life of the little child. This truth, long realized and 
acted upon by the few, needs to be vitalized in the 
work of the many. If it is fully appreciated, we shall 
find that the general environment of the children and 
of the lesson have as much influence for good or evil 
as the lesson itself. The general atmosphere often 
hinders or helps the reception of truth, and the sur- 
roundings may suggest a truth, even though they seem 
of minor importance. 

In forming a Beginners’ Department let us decide 
first on a corner for them,—a home of their own. 
The nest needs to be ready for its little ones. We 
say a corner,—a room devoted to this work is most 
desirable for the best results ; where that cannot be, 
have the next best thing,—a screened-off corner, as 
much apart from all other departments as possible. 

Make the room attractive in a simple way. Do 
not decorate it soiely for the sake of decorating, nor 
overcrowd it with the pictorial. ~ A little that is good 
is better than much that is mediocre. Let the good 
be chiefly in relation to the work being done, that 
each thing on the walis may have its meaning to the 
children. Some time ago, the writer saw one of the 
most beautiful rooms, and around its walls, on a level 
with the children’s eyés, was a paneled arrangement 
of pictures illustrating very completely the life of 
Christ. The children were not studying that life, and a 
careful observer could quickly see that the pictures were 

a cause of distraction from the teaching of the time. 

Beautiful, indeed, they were; but the question arose 

Editor's Note.—For information as to how every Sunday- 

school can at once avail itself of the Beginners’ Course in 


Bible Study issued by the International Lesson Committee, 
see the ** Ways of Working "' department in this issue. 


By Frederica Beard, Author of ‘* The 
Kindergarten Sunday-School,’’ etc. 


whether beauty had not superseded use, and there- 
fore, as Ruskin suggests, lost some of its own ele- 
mental character. If, when the children had had 
lessons on the life of Jesus, some of these pictures 
had gradually been placed on the walls, there would 
have been intelligent appreciation, on the one hand, 
and a beautiful influence on the other. And the 
children's love for each individual picture would be 
worth much in the nurture of their souls. 

Little chairs arranged in a circle or double semi-circle 
will be found most advantageous for seating. Noth- 
ing has seemed more helpful, when the children are 
well controlled, than to have them in a circle for the 
general service, and let them gather in a group <'ose 
to the teacher for the story or lesson, seated either on 
the floor or on the chairs quietly drawn up. Reserve 
some place for the setting aside of hats and coats. A 
row of hooks on the wall will be the best arrangement 
that most present-day rooms can afford. The Sun- 
day-school building of the future will provide closets 
for this purpose ; for is it reasonable to expect a child 
to be in a condition for spiritual good when he is physi- 
cally uncomfortable? Is it hygienic for him to sit in 
winter wraps for an hour in Sunday-school? This is 
not allowed in home or day school. Is it not likely 
also that hats, gloves, parasols, etc., will be a cause 
of distraction to beginners? Care needs also to be 
taken in regard to ventilation. If there is no system 
for giving fresh air in a crowded room, make one by 
raising the window six to ten inches, and placing a 
board in front of the open space, so that there will be 
a current of air passing in without a draught. 

we 

Now as to the little people who are the Beginners. 
In our thought they will be children of four to seven 
years of age, taken from the older departments where 
they have not rightly belonged, or gathered in from 
church or neighborhood. The ideal number in any 
one group is from thirty to forty children. If there 
are more than fifty for this department, two groups 
had better be made,—just as in a crowded public 
school in Chicago there are eighteen first-grade rooms. 
Let us not seek for those to enter who are little more 
than babies, —for they get no real good in coming, and 
hinder the good of the rest by causing distraction. 
Precocity in child life is one of the dangers of the 
day, and the Sunday-school that urges infants into its 
ranks may only increase this danger. Children of 
two and three years are better at home, except when 
the home is not worthy of the name. ‘‘ But why,”’ 
says some good friend, ‘‘should a three-year-old go 
to kindergarten, if not to Sunday-school?’’ The 
kindergarten gives more opportunity for freedom, ac- 
tivity, and investigation, than is possible, or right, for 
the Sunday-school. 

Educational principles can be followed without the 
play element that has crept into so many (so called) 
kindergarten Sunday-schools. A recognition of the 
value of reverence and of a distinction of days, of the 
** story period ’’ and of ‘‘ the quiet time’’ of the kin- 
dergarten, will lead us to eliminate this play element 
in the Sunday-school, and at the same time to advise 
that the average child of three years wait a year for 
entrance. 

If this is not a place for play nor for study, what 
special characteristic shall it bear? That of the little 
children’s church service. This will be quite dif- 
ferent in certain respects from the church service of 
their fathers. The children will need to be more 
active, and have something to do in carrying on the 
service. ‘‘ Expression is necessary to impression."’ 
Ways and means for such work will be suggested in 
a later article. 


Oak Park, ILL. 








A Rainbow Bird 


By W. C. Knowles 


UR ruby-throated humming-bird is not more 
than three and three-quarters inches in length, 
but it is remarkable for its jeweled beauty. 

Even when we do not see it, we can often know of its 
approach when it poises over our flower-beds, for 
the rapid beat of its wings causes the air to vibrate 
with the humming noise with which we are all famil- 
iar. This tiny bird makes no other sound except a 
small mouse-like squeak when it is in distress, 

One rainy day, when the apple-trees were white with 
bloom, the writer saw a ruby-throat perch on a blos- 
soming spray and preen its violet wings with its long 
bill. Every few seconds it opened and closed its tiny 
tail with lightning rapidity, shaking off the raindrops 
like so many jewels. 

A cluster of tiger-lilies under my window is visited 
regularly, through the flowering season, by one of these 
humming-birds. Every morning each newly opened 
bud gives up its sweets to our little visitor. Often the 
bird begins at the top of the flower stalk and goes 
down spiral fashion, visiting each lily in turn. Like 
the butterfly it seeks the brightest blossoms. 

One summer day I was wearing scarlet flannel, 
and stood waist-deep in the green woods watching 
a redstart. Suddenly a humming-bird flew across 
my path. It darted for the color, and poised directly 
in front of me not more than a foot and a half from 
my face. After several seconds it tried another point 
of view, then flew away reluctantly into the leafy green, 
still uncertain whether there was honey as well as 
color. 

Its long straight bill, dilated at the tip, is nicely 
adapted to gathering nectar from the flowers, but our 
little friend often makes a meal from the tiny insects 
who are stealing his sweets. 

In May, when the hickory buds turn down their 
pretty pink covers and unfold their fleur-de-lis clus- 
ters of green leaves, our humming-bird gathers the 
tiny brown ants, who are entrapped in the sticky 
sweet which surrounds the fragrant buds. 

This tiny bird's rainbow tints and iridescent plu- 
mage, as he flits amongst our foliage, remind us of the 
tropics. His ruby throat set in emerald green, and 
his dusky violet wings and tail, are beautiful beyond 
description. When the red columbine swings her 
horns of plenty from every rocky ledge, our ruby- 
throated bird vies with the flowers in color as he flits 
from rock to rock. Did you ever think, as you bit 
the little lumps of sweet at the bottom of the spurs, 
what fairy they were waiting for? Is it not meet that 
the columbine should yield her sweets to the one who 
wears her colors on his ruby throat ? 

The humming-bird frequently builds in an apple 
orchard. The nest is a tiny affair, placed near the 
end of a branch, and measures barely one and one- 
half inches across. It is covered with lichens, so that 
it closely resembles a mossy knot on the tree. 

This fairy bird cradle is lined with plant down, 
usually the wool from the cinnamon fern or the fuzz 
from our common mullein. The nest is just large 
enough to hold the end of your thumb comfortably, 
and contains two or three pure white eggs the size 
and shape of a small field bean. 

A country boy who was riding top of a load of hay 
discovered a ruby-throat’s nest on a birch. The road 
to the barn lay through a piece of woods, and was 
shaded by the long slim branches of the black birch. 
When the wagon of hay brushed against the boughs 
a humming-bird flew, and this bright-eyed boy soon 
discovered its nest, so nicely concealed that a foot 
traveller would never have guessed what jewel rested 
over his head. Our little bird often chooses a clean- 
smelling birch or ash tree for its home. 

This delicate little creature, although very easily 
tamed, can never be kept alive in captivity. Once, 
before a storm, a ruby-throat flew into our blossoming 
window garden. The entrance was closed and the 
bird lived with us three days, flitting among the flow- 
ers, and feeding on honey and water from a saucer. 
Even under such favorable circumstances the little 
creature could not be kept alive, and the writer firmly 
believes that every bird lover finds ‘‘a bird in the 
bush worth two in the hand."’ 

WASHINGTON, CONN. 
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Lesson 8. August 24. Report of the Spies 


Num. 13: 1-3; 13: 25 to 14:4. (Read Num. 13 and 14.) Memory verses: 30-33 








Golden Text: Blessed is that man that maketh the Lord his trust.—Psa. 40: 4 


COMMON VERSION 


26 | And they went and came to Moses, 
and to Aaron, and to all the congregation of 
the children of Is’ra-el, unto the wilderness of 
Pa’ran, to Ka’desh ; and brought back word 
unto them, and unto all the congregation, and 
shewed them the fruit of the land. 

27 And they told him, and said, We came 
unto the land whither thou sentest us, and 
surely it floweth with milk and honey ; and 
this zs the fruit of it. 

28 Nevertheless the peopie d¢ strong that 
dwell in the land, and the cities are walled, 
and very great: and moreover we saw the 
children of A’nak there. 

a9 The Am/’a-lek-ites dwell in the land of 
the south: and the Hittites, and the Jéb’u- 
sites, and the Am’o-rites, dwell in the moun- 
tains : and the Ca’/naan-ites dwell by the sea, 
and by the coast of J6r’dan. 

go And Ca’leb stilled the people before 
Moses, and said, Let us go up at once, and 
possess it ; for we are well able to overcome it. 

1 But the men that went up with him said, 

e be not able to go up against the people ; 
for they ave stronger than we. 

32 And they brought up an evil report of 


AMERICAN REVISION 


26 And they went and came to Moses, and to 
Aaron, and to all the congregation of the chil- 
dren of Israel, unto the wilderness of Paran, to 
Kadesh ; and brought back word unto them, 
and unto all the congregation, and showed 
them the fruit of the land. 27 And they told 
him, and said, We came unto the land whither 
thou sentest us; and surely it floweth with 
milk and honey, and this is the fruit of it. 
28 Howbeit the people that dwell in the land 
are strong and the cities are fortified, and 
very great: and moreover we saw the children 
of Anak there. 29 Amalek dwelleth in the 
land of the South ; and the Hittite, and the Je- 
busite, and the Amorite, dwell in the hill- 
country ; and the Canaanite dwelleth by the 
sea, and along by the side of the Jordan. 

30 And Caleb stilled the people before Moses, 
and said, Let us go up at once, and possess it ; 
for we are well able to overcome it. 31 But 
the men that went up with him said, We are 
not able to go up against the people ; for they 
are stronger than we. 32 And they brought 
up an evil report of the land which they had 


COMMON VERSION 


the land which they had searched unto the 
children of Is’ra-el, saying, The land, through 
which we have gone to search it, is a land that 
eateth up the inhabitants thereof; and all the 
people that we saw in it ave men of a great 
Stature. 

3 And there we saw the giants, the sons of 
A’nak, which come of the giants: and we 
were in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so 
we were in their sight. 

4:1 And all the congregation lifted up 
their voice, and cried ; and the people wept 
that night. 

2 And all the children of Is’ra-el murmured 
against Moses and against Aaron: and the 
whole congregation said unto them, Would 
God that we had died in the land of E’gypt! 
or would God we had died in this wilderness ! 

3 And wherefore hath the LORD brought us 
unto this land, to fall by the sword, that our 
wives and our children should be a prey? 
were it not better for us to return into E’gypt ? 

4 And they said one to another, Let us 
make a captain, and let us return into E’gypt. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


spied out unto the children of Israel, saying, 
The land through which we have gone to spy 
it out, is a land that eateth up the inhabitants 
thereof ; and all the people that we saw in it 
are men of great stature. 33 And there we 
saw the ! Nephilim, the sons of Anak, who 
come of the Nephilim : and we were in our 
own sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in 
their sight. 

4:1 And all the congregation lifted up 
their voice, and cried ; and the people wept 
that night. 2 And all the children of Israel 
murmured against Moses and against Aaron : 
and the whole congregation said unto them, 
Would that we had died in the land of Egypt! 
or would that we had died in this wilderness ! 
3 And wherefore doth Jehovah bring us unto 
this land, to fall by the sword? Our wives 
and our little ones will be a prey : were it not 
better for us to return into Egypt? 

4 And they said one to another, Let us make 
a captain, and let us return into Egypt. 


1 Or, giants 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 




























































If you use these 


Lesson Caiendar 


1. ju 6.—The Giving of Manna = . Exod. 16: 1-175 
2. July 13.—The Ten Commandments: 
DCT + t ais gmp e eee eee eee Exod. 20: 1-11 
3» July 20.—The Ten Commandments; 
rear eae ey Exod. 20: 12-17 
4 July 27.—Worshiping the Golden Calf. ..... Exod. 32: 1-35 
Fa August 3.—The ‘Ta aaa ee Exod. 40: 1-38 
. August 10.—Nadab and Abibu : “Temper ance 
ear a ee ‘ Lev. 10; I-11 
k August 17.—Journeying toward Canaan. . Num. 10: 11- 13, 29-36 


I-33 13; 2gptoi4:4 
Num. 21: I- 9 

Deut. 18 : 9-22 
. Deut, 30; 11-20 
sees aees Deut. 34: 1-12 


Aug. 24.— rt of the Spies . Num. 13: 
9- Regus $s. ~The Bi Brazen Serpent at Se ee 
xo. September 7.—The Prophet like Pree 
11. September 14.—Loving and Obeying God . 
12. September 21.—The Death of Moses 
13. September 28.—Review. 


*% 
God sends every one to explore some new land. 


oa 


International Home Readings 


MON.—Num, 13: 1-3, 17-25. 
TUES.—Num. 13 : 26-33. Report of the spies. 
WED.—Num. 14: I-12. 
THURS.—Num. 14: 13-25. Intercession by Moses, 
FRI.—Num, 14 : 26-39. Judgment, 
Sat.—Num., 32: 6-15. An evil example. 


SuN.—Psa. 46. Wise confidence. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


“~ 
Hope Loghs over the mountains of hardship. 
‘<4? 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 

Why Some Turn Back 

1. Pear of Man: 
People... in the land are strong (13 : 28, 29). 
We are not able to go up (13 : 30, 31). 

Fear of man bringeth a snare (Prov. 29 : 25) 


Who art thou, .. . afraid of man? (Isa. 51 : 1, 13.) 
Be not afraid of them (Matt. ro : 28). 


2. Ignorance : 
An evil report of the land (13 : 32). 
Eateth up the inhabitants (13: 32). 


Destroyed for lack of knowledge (Hos. 4 : 6). 
Blind guide the blind, both shall fall (Matt. 15 : 14). 


Darkened in their understanding (Eph. 4: 17, 18). 
3- Indecision : 

1. Lifted up their voice... . i WMurmured (14:1, 2). 
Heart is divided ;. . . found guilty (Hos. 10: 2), 


Doubleminded man, unstable (Jas. 1 : 6-8). 
2. Caled stilled the people (13 : 30). 
I wholly followed Jehovah (Josh. 14: 8). 
No man can serve two masters (Matt. 6 : 24). 
4. Love of the World ;: 
Better... to return into Egypt (14: 3). 
Turned back in their hearts unto Egypt (Acts 7 : 39). 
Love not the world (1 John 2: 15). 


Not fashioning . . . to your former lusts (1 Pet. 1: 14). 


lesson helps, 


you will be interested in the Editorial Note on the first page this week. 


5. Lack of Paith: 
Wherefore doth Jehovah bring us ? (14 : 3.) 


If Jehovah delight in us, ... will vr 14 : 8). 
ehovah will be with me (Josh. 14: 12). 
rrusteth in Jehovah, happy is he (Prov. 16 : 20). 
% ‘ 
It makes all the difference whether you hide the 
grapes with the giants, or the giants with the 


Lrapes. 
a 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


LACE.—Kadesh (Num. 13 : 26), Kadesh-barnea 

(Josh. 14: 6, 7), in the wilderness of Zin (Num. 

13: 233 27: 14; 33 : 36; 34: 4), which is the 

eastern part, or, possibly, the whole of the wilderness 

of Paran (10 : 12; 12: 16; 13: 3, 26; Deut. 1: 1, 2, 
19, 46). 

INTERVENING Events.—In the general statement 
(Num. ro to 12) are included the following details. 
First, three stations (10 : 33), the third being, pre- 
sumably, Taberah (11 : 1-3), where the fire of Jeho- 
vah consumed some of the Israelites. Second, a 
month, apparently (11 : 20), at Kibroth-hattaavah, 
where quails were given, followed by pestilence. 
Possibly this station is Taberah under another name. 
Third, more than seven days (12: 15) at Hazeroth, 
where the mutiny of Miriam and Aaron was re- 
pressed (12: 1-15). Fourth, the removal to the Paran 
region, where ‘‘ the cloud abode”’ (12: 16; 10: 12). 

ARALLEL PassaGEs.—Deuteronomy, chapter 1; 
Joshua, chapter r4. 

Time,—The middle part of the second year of the 

exodus. See preceding lessons. 


Aside from the proper name Jehovah, the American 
Revision makes more changes in this lesson than in 
all those that have preceded. A very great excel- 
lence is its division of the narrative into — taphs, 
the first paragraph beginning with 12: Becides 
changes noted below, the chapter me thy pe in- 
stances of the substitution of ‘‘ who” or ‘‘that” for 
** which,” and of ‘‘is” or ‘‘are”’ for ‘‘ be.” 

Verses 25, 26.—From spying out: Here, and in 
some other places, the Old Version uses the word 
**search ” for variety’s sake.— Forty days: The cloud 
meanwhile ‘‘ abiding” (10 12).— They went and 
came: More literally, ‘‘came and came in;” that is, 
came and had a formal interview.—Paran 
Kadesh: Study the references in the Lesson Sur- 
roundings.— Showed them the fruit; Placed it before 
their eyes so that they could see it—the big cluster of 
grapes, and the pomegranates, and the figs (v. 23). 

Verses 27, 28.—TZ7hey told him: Told Moses, in the 
presence of the representatives of the congregation. 
—Floweth with milk and honey: As had been 
poomued (Exod. 3: 8, 17: 13: 5; 33: 3).—Howdeit: 

n the Old Version, ‘‘ nevertheless.” The connective 
is better expressed in English by ‘‘only.” The land 
is all that could be desired, the only difficulty being 
that of obtaining possession — Fortified: So the 
American Revisers modernize ‘‘ fenced” of the Eng- 


lish Revision, which is more correct than ‘‘ walled” 
of the Old Version.—Children of Anak: See fuller 
statement below. 

Verse 29.—Details, perhaps reported by the spies, 
perhaps inserted by the narrator.—Ama/lek... the 
Hittite, etc.: In thus using the name in the singular, 
the Revisers follow the Restese w idiom. It is a pity 
that they have not done this uniformly in similar 
cases.— he South: The Revisers use the capital to 
indicate that the word is virtually a geographical 
proper name.—7he mountains: The He brew word 
is singular, and this is indicated in the American 
Revision by the translation ‘‘ hill country.”—O/ the 
"babe The Hebrew and the American Revision 

ave the article. 

No one understands this lesson unless he has 
studied, with map, the geography of verses 3, 17, 2I- 
23, 26, 29. 

Verses 30-33.—The discussion over the difficulties. 
—Stilled the people: Who are already expressin 
their discontent at having to overcome fortresses an 
Anakim.— They brought up an: This isincorrect. It 
should be, ‘‘brought out the” (comp. 14 : 37, 36; 
Prov. 19: 18).—Evil report: [The unfavorable side 
of the case. They bring thi¢ out with emphasis.— 
Eateth up the inhabitants: A disparaging fact, per- 
haps referring to the frequency of devastating in- 
vasions.—Of great stature; And, therefore, terrible 
to attack. A second disparaging fact.—NepAdlim : 
Only here and Genesis 6 : 4. A third fact. The 
spies say that ‘‘the sons of Anak” are not merely 
giants, but are of the nature of horrible demigods, or 
something of that kind. 

Numbers 14: 1-3.—Caleb and Joshua can fight and 
lead armies, and rule beneficently, but they are out- 
talked by the other ten men.—A// the congregation: 
Its members in general.—Cried... weft... mur- 
mured: They lacked courage and fortitude, and 
needed training.— Wou/d God: The American Re- 
visers rightly omit ‘‘God,” which is not in the 
Hebrew. The Revisers correctly change the tense 
and the punctuation in verse 3, and the American 
re 4 use good grammar in changing ‘‘ shall” to 
“wi oe 

Verse 4.—They take steps officially to depose Moses 
and go back to Egypt. Before ‘‘the assembly of the 
congregation” (v, 5) the case is all argued again, and 
without reaching a right decision. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


b 4 


Lf God carried the coward into Canaan, he would 
soon convert it intoa desert. 


<—_0 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Majority and Minority Report 


OD is always trying to thrust/on his children 
more blessings than they are willing to take. 
There have always been steam and electricity. 

He lifts a thousand miles of mountains by one to 
show power, and rives the darkness by the other to 
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show light and swiftness, But men did not take 
them for ages. 

So he sought to give Canaan to Israel,—sent speci- 
men fruits and a unanimous report that it was ‘‘a 
good land.” 

Then came the ‘ but,” ‘‘ howbeit,” and ‘ never- 
theless,” by the faithless spies. Their breed has not 
run out yet. Could not these people have remem- 
bered the miracles in Egypt, the Red Sea, the 
manna, the shaking of Sinai, and gotten courage? 
No; for 

‘Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing the attempt.” 


When there are two reports, the one believed shows 
the character of the believer. Israel preferred to 
believe the evil, and stone the makers of the good 
report. They would rather kill them than the Ca- 
naanites. 

The ten first made a good report (v. 27); then tim- 
idity led to falsity, and they contradicted themselves: 
‘‘The land... eateth up the inhabitants” (v. 32). 
This is followed by another contradiction, ‘‘the men 
are of great stature.” Any reasonable man should 
have taken the consistent report. But men without 
faith are easily panic-stricken. They wailed all 
night; wished the had died in Egypt or in the wil- 
derness (14: 2). hey had their wish (14: 32). 

Teach : (1.) Faith in God will give exuberant life 
in Canaan, instead of death in the wilderness. 
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(2.) Opportunity spurned is opportunity lost. ‘‘ For- 
ward” at every Red Sea is divine deliverance. Back- 
ward is on to the spears of the Egyptians. Forward 
at the borders of every good land is possession. 
Backward is to have their carcasses rot in the wil- 
derness. 


UNIVERSITY Park, COLo, 
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Overcoming 
By John R. Whitney 


And Caleb stilled the people before Moses, and said, Let 
us go up at once, and possess it ; for we are well able to over- 
come it. But the men that went up with him said, We are not 
able to go up against the people ; for they are stronger than we 
(Num. 13 : 30, 31). 


CANNOT do it,”” Faint-heart cried. 
* You will not,” Faith at once replied. 
“ Cut off the ‘ not,’ and be a man; 
Believe ; and say you will, and can.” 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
% 


Troubles appear double to the man who trembles 
before them. 


If you use these lesson helps, you will be interested in the Editorial Note on the first page this week. 


A ‘‘Great 


By Alexander 


HE march from Sinai had been one long series of 
murmurings and faint-heartedness, and now 
the camp was pitched on the very edge of the 

southern border of Canaan, Would the cowardly 
crowd rise to the occasion, and greatly dare for a 
great prize? The pause before a lofty attempt tries 
men’s mettle, and is apt to evaporate courage that is 
not based on faith. So it proved with Israel, and 
Israel.is a mirror in which we may see ourselves, 

“ee 

No doubt Moses knew all the details which the 
twelve spies were sent to ascertain, but the despatch 
of influential representatives of all the tribes to speak 
from personal knowledge was the likeliest means of 
heartening the people, provided always that their 
report was favorable. That had to be risked. Their 
instructions were definite and comprehensive. They 
were to discover the military strength of the inhab- 
itants, the proportion of population to territory, the 
fertility of the land, the defenses of the cities, the 
eee ngaess or absence of timber, and they were to bring 

ack samples of the produce. They did their work 
skilfully and bravely enough, passing through all the 
land, first traversing the south to Hebron, where 
they were terrified by the sight of its giant inhab- 
itants, the Anaks; then climbing to the centrAl moun- 
tain region held by the three formidable races of 
Hittites, Jebusites, and Amorites; then down to the 
seacoast, in the plain of which they found the Canaan- 
ites, and so as far as Hamath, north of the usual 
subsequent boundaries of the land, They had to 
pass Hebron again on their return, and near it they 
gesperer the bunch of grapes which they brought 
reshtothecamp. They were away “forty days,”— 
robably a round number, equivalent to ‘‘ a considera- 
le time,’’—and all the while, no doubt, idleness and 
suspense were sapping courage. We can fancy the 
tense expectation with which the report was waited 
for and listened to. There was a joint report, and 
there were also two supplementary ones,—a minority 
report, and a majority one, to use modern language. 
Note the contents of the three, 

First came the one in which all the commission 
concurred. It was a bare statement of facts, about 
which there could not be two opinions. Its first point 
was a highly favorable account of the fertility of the 
land, backed by the bunch of grapes, which would 
appeal strongly to the wanderers in the barren 
desert. Its second point came in with a ‘‘ howbeit,” 
and reported the military strength of the inhabitants, 
their fortified cities, the formidable races that covered 
all the land. The duty of the spies ended with this 
report. ba | were not asked for advice, but for in- 
formation. ut apparently the people were moved 
to some show of desponding by tod of the dif- 
ficulty of the task before them, and Caleb was stirred 
by it to say something more. Apparently he alone 
took speech in hand now, thotigh Joshua bravely 
stood by him next day. : 

e& 

The minority report recognized both the facts of 
the joint one, and yet counseled immediate advance, 
—‘‘Let us go up at once;... for we are well able 
to overcome it.” There was no blinking of the dif- 
ficulties, no foolish under-estimating of the strength 
of the opposition to be met. With clear eye Caleb 


saw all the ranked enemies, but saw behind them 





Refusal’’ 
McLaren, D.D. 


the fair land, and above them the promise-keeping 
Jehovah, who would teach his people’s fingers to 
fight, and plant them victorious in the land. His 
confidence was not based either on that under-esti- 
mate or on the equally foolish over-estimate of Is- 
rael’s strength, as he more fully explained next day, 
when he summed up his advice with the brave, be- 
lieving words, ‘‘ Their defence is removed from over 
them, and Jehovah is with us: fear them not.” That 
is the ground of all the truest, most reliable courage. 

To front the duties or the oppositions and dangers of 
any life in the rashness that says, ‘‘ We are well able 
to overcome them,” and does not say, ‘‘ Jehovah is 
with us,” is as foolish as it is sinful, and as sinful as 
it is foolish, We may well be appalled when we 
think of all the perils we have ie 5 to face, and all 
the foes we have each to fight; and the only true an- 
tidote to fear is faith. A great part of the future suc- 
cess of the highest sort for young men and women 
depends on their gravely and with open eyes measur- 
ing themselves against what will surely meet them 
in life, and asking\ themselves the question whether 
they are able with their own ten thousand to meet 
the foe that will come on them with twenty thousand. 
Such calm forecast of certain future trials and con- 
flicts is blessed if, and only if, it sends us where it 
sent the two faithful among the unfaithful spies,—to 
God’s sure promise and abundant help. 


2 


The majority report looked at the same facts as 
Caleb had done, but saw them in different perspec- 
tive, and without Caleb’s faith in God. In their fright 
the ten even ‘‘ hedged” a little, and said that the “land 
eateth up the inhabitants,”—a singular phrase, which 
may possibly mean that it was insalubrious. But 
that was only a makeweight. What bulked most in 
their minds was the formidable Anakim in Hebron, 
whom they had seen last, and would probably have 
to fight first. Terror is apt toexaggerate, and so they 
color the truth, ‘‘ we were in our own sight as grass- 
peg pm and so we were in their sight,” and they see 
‘‘al/ the people” in it as ‘‘of great stature,” magni- 
fied in the mist of their fears. How differently do 
the same facts affect us, according as we look at 
them with eyes of faith or of unbelief! Unbelief 
makes all the Canaanites as big as Anakim, every 
obstacle an impassable barrier, every mole-hill a 
mountain. Faith sees them in their true magnitude, 
does not try to reduce their proportions, but sees God 
also, and can say, even when confronting giants, 
‘‘They that are for us are mightier than they that 
are against us.” 

Caleb’s brave words drew out no enthusiasm, but 
the cowards’ counsel fell in with the people’s temper 
and increased theirfear. With characteristic Eastern 
vehemence, they ‘‘ wept that night,” and in the morn- 
ing broke out in open rebellion, and meditated de- 
posing Moses and returning to Egypt. In their panic 
they see themselves slain in ‘this land,”—that is, 
Canaan,—and their wives and children the booty of 
their slayers, and are ready to rush back to slavery 
and its miseries, rather than face the perils of the 

reat enterprise to which they were called. To stand 
ace to face with some opportunity for great service 
and to recoil from it in fear of possible risks is a sin 
of sins, and stamps a man as ignoble. Though few 
of us are called on to choose between ease or security 
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and some deeds which the world calls great, there 
come moments in every life when a choice like to that 
—— to Israel is brought close to us, and we 
ave to determine whether to pass in through the 
open door that leads to noble achievements, or to 
shrink back in unbelieving cowardice. Alas for the 
dim eyes that do not see the open door! Alas for 
the faint hearts that will not go up to it because 
‘*there are many adversaries”! The moment will 
never recur, and the life of the recreant will be a sad 
might-have-been. ‘‘ There is a tide in the affairs of 
men, which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune,” 
and, allowed to slip, condemns to ‘‘creeks and shal- 
lows” thereafter. Forty years’ wilderness wander- 
ings was the penalty paid for that hour of shameful 
refusal of a great call and distrust of a faithful God. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 





— a 
pif Oriental “‘Lésson-bi 


—~ —-By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howi 











s LL or THEM MEN WHO WERE HEADS OF THE 
CHILDREN OF IskaAEL.""—The village in which 
the writer lives, of about three thousand in- 

habitants, is made up of some five principal tribes 
or families, known as Beit il Sowwaiya, Beit el Hawie, 
Beit Majaas, etc., and when any special matter, as the 
apportioning of taxes, is to be settled, the heads of 
these families are convened as representatives of the 
whole population, in the same way as the shaykhs, 
rulers, or principal men, were chosen from the tribes 
of Israel for the important service of spying out the 
land. 

‘* KapEsH.”—There is an oasis and copious foun- 
tain called Ain Kadis (the Fountain of the Holy), 
the Arabic equivalent of the Hebrew Xadesh, in the 
very locality that might naturally be supposed to 
correspond with the ancient site of Kadesh-barnea. 
After many fruitless researches by various travelers 
the site was at last discovered and identified by the 
Rev. J. Rowlands, and, some forty years later, was 
rediscovered by Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, who con- 
firmed the hypotheses of Rowlands, and has de- 
scribed his visit to that spot in his book, ‘‘ Kadesh- 
barnea.”’ 

‘‘THe Fruit oF THE LANp.’’—From the frequent 
mention in the Bible of grapes, figs, pomegranates, 
olives, dates, apples, and almonds, one is apt to think 
that the land does not produce other fruits; but in 
the neighborhood of Damascus, for example, you 
will find oranges, lemons, citrons, pears, peaches, 
apricots, plums, quinces, bananas, and prickly pears, 
etc. Apparently, strawberries, raspberries, cherries, 
and gooseberries do not thrive, although I have seen 
the attempt made to grow them. The best vine- 

roducing country is Mt. Lebanon and Southern 

joie. whence the spies procured the fine specimen 
of fruit they brought with them. Possibly it might 
weigh a roft/e (six pounds), and was, of course, car- 
ried on its own branch to prevent its getting bruised. 
The narration should not convey the idea that its 
weight required two men to carry it. Convenience 
certainly did, and possibly they were able to convey 
this fine cluster from Eshcol to the camp without its 
being much damaged, by attaching the vine branch 
to a firm staff and carrying it between them. 

‘‘A LAND THAT EAaTETH UP THE INHABITANTS 
THEREOF.”—This phrase evidently presents some 
difficulty, for we find some supposing that ‘‘a plague 
was then in the country,” and others that ‘there 
were cannibals there;” but I think the passage is 
sufficiently explained by the dearly bought experi- 
ence of ‘‘the people of Israel” in the battle fought 
‘‘in the wood of Ephraim,” for of the twenty thou- 
sand men slain there, it is said ‘‘ the forest devoured 
[ate up] more people that day than the sword de- 
voure (2 Sam. 18 : 8) By ‘‘wood” (waar in 
Arabic, the same as the Hebrew yaar) we under- 
stand a wild, rocky region, overgrown with trees and 
thorny shrubs, dense and almost impenetrable in 
some places, and especially full of danger to any one 
being pursued, as was Absalom. We have a msl 
men of such a waar within a few miles of us, above 
Abumizane, and although it eats up our shoes and 
clothes, we escape with our lives if we go through it 
with care. The land still eats up its inhabitants, as 
some of the natives of this village can testify; for 
many of the men who go to work in Hauran, or near 
the Huleh, are eaten up by the scarcity and bad 
water of the former and the malaria of the latter. 
The expression ‘‘eateth up” is a very common Ori- 
entalism; our neighbor, for example, says, ‘‘ Aske/- 
itna il wassach,” (‘‘ The dirt has eaten us up;” that 
is, ‘‘We cannot put off washing any egger ) or 
‘* Akkeluna el barrarash” (‘‘ The mosquitoes have 
eaten us up;” that is, ‘‘have tormented us beyond 
measure.” 


ScHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
b 4 


The discerning man is not he who sees the dif: 
ficulties, but he who sees through them. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


END thou men, that they may spy out the land 

of Canaan (vy. 2). God gives us a perfectly fair 

eal when he offers us our earthly Canaan, for 

he invites us to enter it and measure its resources 

before we take possession. If you want to know 

whether a Christian life is worth while, go and see. 

What it stands for, what rewards it gives, what bless- 

ings it confers, God challenges you to go and see. 

Search it trom Dan to Beersheba. Look into every 

chink and corner. There is nothing hidden, nothing 

out of sight. Don't go into it if it’s not ‘‘ worth 
while.” 

Howbeit the people that dwell in the land are 
strong, etc. (v. 28) Of course! Was it ever other- 
wise? All great prizes are at the top, and not the 
bottom, of the ladder; behind barred doors, not open 
ones. The children of Anak guard every treasure 
worth the love of man. Take the pearl, which lies at 
the bottom of the sea. Take liberty, which is not a 
donation, but an achievement; not granted by an 
easy vote of a legislature, but attained by infinite 
toil and suffering. ‘Take God, who conceals himself 
beyond the discovery of every eye but the one which 
will not take ‘‘ No” for an answer. ‘ Raise the stone 
and there thou shalt find me, cleave the wood and 
there am I.” Lift! Cleave! ‘I will make the sal- 
vation of my soul my life-work,” said Jonathan 
Edwards, I say this: An easy life is always a bad 
one. A Canaan without conquest is (ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred) either a curse or a calamity. 

Let us go up at once, and possess it (v.30). There 
spoke a man! Dangers only whetted his courage, 
as the hard stone sharpens the scythe, or the sand- 
paper kindles the fire in a friction match. It was 
said of General Moreau that ‘‘he was like a drum, 
which never gave out its true music until it had been 
beaten.” When he was a little chap (I doubt not) 
he never saw a tall tree that did not irritate him into 
climbing it, nor a wide ditch that did not torment him 
into jumping it. The very sight of one of those 
giants made Caleb want to —' them. The bigger 
they were, the more eager he felt to try his hand. 
And he wanted to do it at once. It’s so easy to whip 
a giant to-morrow. Little Bill—you’ve been whip- 
ping that bad temper ‘‘to-morrow” for a year or 
more! I know you, for I’ve been a boy myself. 
I've seen many a boy get off his clothes, stand 
shivering on the bank of a creek for a half-hour or 
more, and then dress and go home, saying, ‘I'll go 
in to-morrow.” When your mo i! is in the fire, you 
don’t wait until to-morrow to pull it out. When you 
are hungry, you don’t wait until to-morrow to get 
your dinner. Don’t wait till to-morrow to tackle your 
giants! 

We are not able to go up against the people; 
for they are stronger than we (v. 31). What 
if they were stronger? Beat them with your wits. 
What if they were wiser? Beat them with your 
strength. I believe it is a divine law to ‘take a fel- 
low bigger than your own size,” to ‘‘aim at a higher 
mark than you can hit.” If you never try to do 
things that you seem incapable of, you will accom- 
lish no more than a mummy. The more I compre- 
ae the magnitude and beauty of the very simplest 
tasks of life, the more I feel my incapacity. One 
gets to shrink before them; but he must never get to 
slink before them. Tackle any task that Providence 
imposes, and any son of Anak that opposes. Be- 
lieve.ig God, and believe in your own self as his 
inst nt. 

Let us retarn into Egypt (v. 4). What? Back to 
slavery? Never! Itis better to die with one’s feet 
on the soil of liberty, and have for one’s last breath 
the sweet air of freedom. When the Spanish mes- 
sengers found Pizarro and his companions half- 
starved and sick, and commanded them to abandon 
their foolhard, expedition to Peru, the old adven- 
turer drew a line in the sand with the point of his 
sword, and told the cowards to return, but bade every 
hero to cross it with him. They crossed to a man. 
If you have started out to live the ‘‘divine” life,— 
the life of purity, of peace, of unselfishness,—don't 
you turn back, though death and hell should seem to 
stand in your way. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OTE,.—In all reviews, when you come to the ap- 
plication, make —_ point from that which is 
peculiar to this lesson. Each lesson has some 

truth which no other lesson presents quite so well. 
That, then, is the point to be emphasized. For ex- 
ample, this week I heard two good teachers teach the 
lesson, ‘‘ Paul Crosses to Europe.” Each of them 
put the emphasis on Paul. But the right emphasis 
should have been put on Lydia, and not on Paul, for 
we have had Paul in many lessons, and in this one 
only do we mest with that sweet woman of Thyatira. 
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In order not to overlap in our teachings, we must 
pre-view the lessons, so as to know what is coming, 
weeks ahead, and so prevent our repeating our cen- 
tral truth. 

Review.—Whom did Moses send as spies into the 
land? How many did he send? How many days 
were they in their work? What did they bring back 
with them? Did all the spies give the same report 
of the land? What did the majority say about their 
ability to conquer the land? What did the people do 
when they heard the report of the ten spies? What 
kind of a report did Caleb and Joshua make? On 
whose — did the people rely most confidently ? 
What evil resolution did the people want to adopt ? 

Now turn to the board, and put the three words 
Sight, and Faith, and Saw, on the board. Tell the 
school that ten of the spies were governed by sight, 
and two by faith. What was it that the ten saw that 
made them so discouraged? It was cities with high 
walls. Put down the word Walls. What else did 
they see? Giants. Put that down. In consequence 
of what they saw, what did they answer to the ques- 
tion, Can we succeed? It was one word, No. Put 
that down. Now turn to Caleb and Joshua. Did 
they, too, see walls and giants? Certainly. But 
that was not all that they saw. What else dia they 
see? They saw God. Yes, their faith showed them, 
behind all walls and giants, God. Put that down. 
And what was their reply to the question as to suc- 
cess? It was an emphatic Yes. Put that down. 
Now make the application to our own times, and 
show how faith is always brave, because it sees, 
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behind all difficulties, God. Now close with the 
hymn, ‘“ Oh for a faith that will not shrink.” 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of 
the metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs "’) 


** Thou art the Way: totheealone."” Psa. 40 : 1-5. 


** Soldiers of the cross, arise."’ (54: 1-3. 84: 1-3.) 
‘*Stand up, my soul; shake off thy Psa. 25 : 8-14. 

fears.” (33 : 7-13. 51: 1-4.) 
** Forth in thy name, O Lord." Psa. 47 : 1-9. 
**Oh for a closer walk with God.”” (63:1, 2 99: 1-3.) 
**Go, labor on: spend and be Psa. 60 : 6-12. 

spent.”’ (72 :6-11. 119: 6-11.) 
‘**Take my life, and let it be." Psa. 143 : 7-12. 


** Nearer, my God, to thee."’ 
% 


There are no giants so long as we can keep God 
in sight. 


(212 : 9-13. "307 > I-3.) 
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If you use these lesson helps, you will be interested in the Editorial Note on the first page this week. 





See the ‘Ways of Working’’ department this week 
for fresh information about the Beginners’ Course in 
Bible study issued by the International Lesson Com- 
mittee, and Miss Frederica Beard’s article, **‘Why 
Every Sunday-school Should Have a Beginners’ De- 
partment.’ 











For the Primary Teacher 


By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: The Heavenly Father’s 
Love and Care for his Children. 


Il. Lesson Topic: Report of the Spies. 


Hl. Golden Text: A/essed ts that man that maketh 
the Lord his trust.—Psa. 40: 4. 


IV. Results Sought: 


1. A growing appreciation of the heavenly 
Father's guidance and help. 
2. Determined effort to overcome a fault. 


V. Starting-Points : 


(Nore.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.) 

1. Brief review of the preceding lessons, 
2. A bunch of grapes, fruit, etc. 
3. A talk about giants. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process. 
1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON Story. 


Begin the lesson by a brief review of the preceding 
lessons. 


2. Lesson Srory. 


When the children of Israel came near to the prom- 
ised land, which was also called the land of Canaan, 
the heavenly Father told Moses to send some men on 
ahead to spy out the land. Twelve men were chosen; 
among the rest, two named Caleb and Joshua. When 
they were ready to go, Moses said to them: ‘‘ Search 
the land, and find out whether the people are few or 
many, and whether they are strong or weak. Find 
out what the country is like, whether it is good or 
bad, and tell us whether the people live in tents or in 
houses, and if there are large cities.” 

So the spies went to the land of Canaan, and 
searched it throughout. It was the time of year 
when the grapes were ripe, and, as the spies came 
near to the brook Eshcol, they cut down a great clus- 
ter of grapes to carry home. It was so large that it 
took two men to carry it. Besides this, they brought 
back with them pomegranates and figs. After the 
spies returned home, Moses called all the children 
of Israel together. Then the spies showed the people 
the beautiful fruit which they had brought back with 
them, and said, ‘‘ Surely it is a land which floweth 
with milk and honey, and this is the fruit of it.” 

Then the people wanted to know what the people 
who lived in the land were like,—if they were strong, 
and if they would be friendly to them. But the spies 
said, ‘‘ The people in the land are very strong; some 





of them are as large as giants, and, if you go up 
there, you will have to fight them, for they are not 
friendly to strangers.” hen Caleb stood up before 
all the people, and said, ‘‘ Let us go up at once and 
take possession of the land, for we can easily fight 
them.’’ But some of the other spies said, ‘‘No, we 
are not able to fight against these people, for they 
are bigger and stronger than we are.’ 

Then all the children of Israel were discouraged 
and afraid, and began to grumble at Moses and the 
heavenly Father, and to say, ‘‘ Why did we not die 
in the land of Egypt, instead of coming here to be 
killed by the giants?” They forgot that the heavenly 
Father was strong, and able to help them fight their 
enemies. It was wrong for the people to be discour- 
aged like this. But by and by we shall learn how they 
remembered that their heavenly Father was strong, 
and how, after all, they went up to the land of Canaan 
and fought the giants. 

Let me tell you another story. 


Once upon a time, 
there lived, 


own beneath the ground, two little 
violets. One was called Dog-tooth, and the other 
Purple. These two little violets were very good 
friends, and all winter long they had lain side by 
side, quietly sleeping together. They had some 
dreams during those long winter nights,—dreams of 
the beautiful summer sun and of the warm rains, 
and in their waking hours they talked together about 
them. 

Not far away from them lived Hepatica and Col- 
umbine. Snowdrop and Cowslip were also neigh- 
bors of theirs, and so was Arbutus, who of late had 
been restless, and kept calling to the others, ‘‘ Wake 
up, wake up! The snow is going, and the spring is 
coming. Wakeup!” But none of the other flowers 
seemed to be in a hurry to grow this spring, for it 
had been a cold winter, and the snow had been piled 
so high that it took lots of warm sunshine to melt it 
allaway. But spring was really coming now, and so 
Arbutus kept calling, ‘‘Wake up!” So the violets 
rubbed their eyes, and soon began to push their little 
heads out towards the light. 

Now little Purple had a very bad fault,—she was 
easily discouraged. Because she couldn’t see the 
sun, she would say: ‘‘Oh! I can’t see a bit. I’m not 
going to try to grow any, more.” One day there was 
trouble with the leaf blanket. Pretty soon little 
Purple said: ‘‘I shall never get through all these 
leaves. I’m just tired out.” ‘‘ Try again,” said Dog- 
tooth; ‘‘I’ve got through three already.” So Purple 
tried a little more, but then she got discouraged again, 
and said: ‘‘I am not going to try any more. I don’t 
see why Wind wanted to make the leaf blanket so 
thick.” Then her neighbor said once more, ‘Oh! 
don’t give up. I don’t think there are many more. 
Let us have a nap, and then try again.” So, after 
their rest, they had another try, and it wasn’t very 
long before their little heads popped out into the bright 
sunlight. ‘‘Hurrah!” said Dog-tooth. ‘Aren't you 
glad you didn't give up?” 

One day, not long after that, a little girl came 
through the woods with her mother. Suddenly she 
cried: ‘‘O mother! here is the very first dog-tooth 
violet; and see, here is a dear little purple one, too! 
I'll know where to come to pick the violets now,— 
sha’n’t 1?” How glad little Purple was then that she 
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did not give up trying! Now she had 
a chance to make a little girl happy. 


3. TRANSITION. 


Why did Moses choose out twelve 
men? What were these twelve men 
called? Where did they go? What did 
they find there? What did they bring 
back with them? What did they tell the 
children of Israel about the land and 
the people? What did Caleb want to do? 
What did some of the other spies say? 
What did the people say? Why did they 
speak in that way? What were the 
names of the two violets? What was 
the matter with Purple? 


4. TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 
Listen to these two little verses : 


** How smooth the sea-beach pebbles are ! 
But do you know 
The ocean worked a hundred years 
To make them so? 


*¢ And once I saw a little girl 
Sit down and cry 
Because she couldn’t cure a fault 
With one small ‘try.’ ’’ 


Vil. Blackboard 


Space forbids suggestions for the black- 
board this week, but an exercise can 
easily be worked out by the teacher along 
the usual lines. 


Vill. Pictures 
A large bunch of grapes. 
MonTREAL, CANADA, 
- * 
** But” has lost many a battle. 
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The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EAD carefully chapters 13 and 14, 
and repeat to yourself the story in 


your own words. Have a map of 


Palestine before you, and trace in gene- | 


ral outline the journey of the exploring 
party, lecating also the tribes occupying 
the country (Num. 13: 29). Arrange in 
order in your mind the successive events: 
the appointment of the members of the 
expedition (13 : 1-16), the instructions 
given to them (vs. 17-20), their journey 
(vs. 21-26), their first report to the people 
(vs. 26-29), their changed report in re- 
sponse to Caleb’s summons (vs. 30-33; 
especially contrast vs. 26 and 32), and 
the effect on the people (14: 1-4). But 
do not stop where the story is bitten off 
at verse 4. The point of the lesson is in 
the omitted portion, which shows how 
and why Jehovah sustained and re- 
warded the faith-filled Caleb and 


meee while he destroyed the faith- | 
ess majority of the spies and withheld | 


from the faint-hearted people the reward 
of the promised land. 
Dwell lightly on the conversation be- 


tween Moses and Jehovah, in which | 


Moses has the best of the argument 
(14: 11-25), because you have not time 
to explain the principle on which the 
narrator represents God being reasoned 
with as though he were aman. Let the 
strength of the lesson be given to the 
contrast between unbelief and faith. 
Place first, as a background, 

1. The Cowardice of Unbelief. 


| 
j 
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assured. 

(2.) The facts exaggerated. They had 
seen some giants at Hebron (13 : 22). 
| But now they reported that every man 
they saw was a giant (v. 32). They saw 
| themselves as only grasshoppers, and, 
of course, their fear made them seem 
small in the sight of those they wanted 
to conquer (v. 33). If we look at our 
spiritual foes through the magnifying 
glass of our fears, and at ourselves 
through the microscope of our unbelief, 
exaggeration soon leads to : 

(3.) The facts falsified. The spies had 
at the first pointed to the great cluster 
of grapes and said of the land, ‘‘ Surely 
it foweth with milk and honey.” Now 
they called it ‘‘a land that eateth up the 
inhabitants,” instead of furnishing food 
for them to eat. And still they reported 
that such a famished land grew only 
giants. 

So when men who yield to pessimism 
and unbelief assume to be leaders, the 


of noble lives, become disappointed and 
critical. It is easy to persuade them 
that politics cannot be purified, that 
temperance and Sabbath and anti-lot- 
tery laws cannot be enforced, and that 
good morals cannot be maintained. To 
every high purpuse to make government 
worthy, these croaking spies are ready 
with their monotonous argument, ‘‘ We 
are not able to go up against the people; 
for they are stronger than we.” But 
now contrast with this spirit, 

2. The Courage of Faith. Caleb and 
Joshua believed God, They looked on 
the land they explored with expectation 


instead of with apprehension. The 
grapes looked large to them, the giants 
small. Men see what they look for. 


Faith in God filled these two heroes 
with hope and cheer. One must be- 
lieve, and then hope, in order to be 
brave. It is folly to think to free the 
wings of hope by striking at the heart 
of faith. 

Faith and sight are not opposites. 
| The truest faith is where the sight is 
clearest. But no one is a hero who does 
not have faith where he has not sight, 
| where the promises of God are con- 
cerned. Many a spiritual victory would 
be won, and many a promise made a 
possession, if the followers of the Lord, 
alone or together, would go up at once. 
| 
| 





The boldness of true faith finds en- 
couragement in the difficulties of the 
way, and giants are but bread for the 
people of the Lord. For the young men 
and women of America who see God, 
there is a promised land before this 
generation brighter and richer than any 
oy the Israelites ever had. 

Make for yourself a list of questions 
for this lesson, first bringing out the 
plan of Moses to take possession of 


displeased Jehovah and lost their oppor- 
tunity; third, the heroism of Caleb and 
| Joshua, and the reward of the manliness 
which enlarges into noble citizenship 
through confidence in God. 


Boston. 
* 
There are no delights without diff- 
| culties. 
‘<2 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Show | 
that the people had God’s sure word of | 


romise that they should possess the | 


and. Read the account in Deuter- 
onomy I: 19-46. 
the people forward at once. His coun- 
sel was, ‘‘Fear not, neither be dis- 
mayed.” But they wavered at the 
beginning. They grew more afraid the 
more they knew. They hesitated to 


foliow further the pillar of cloud and of | 


fire (Deut. 1 : 29-33). Faith and un- 
belief, confidence and doubt, stood over 


against each other, as they do in our} 


daily lives. The ten spies yielded to 
their apprehensions, and their fear be- 
came contagious. Note these successive 
steps: 

(1.) Their age eed ie ome (Num. 13: 
31). The ten differed from Caleb and 
Joshua, not in the facts reported, but in 
the fear they felt. They saw the giants, 
but did not see God. When such men 


| The Spics and their Mission 


Moses would have led | 


I, THe GeneraL PREPARATION (Num. 
13, 14). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The next great event in the history of 
the wanderings would naturally be the 
attempt, on the part of the people led 
by Moses, to enter the land of their ex- 
pectations. This first attempt, on which 
all accounts agree, was a complete failure. 
Why this happened would be, naturally, 
|a matter of anxious inquiry on the part 
| of the historiographers of Israel. The 
| account in Numbers is partly paralleled 

by the résumé in Deuteronomy 1 ¢nd 
| by the paragraph in Joshua 14 : 6-15. 
|The narrative in Numbers more dis- 
tinctly emphasizes the part played by 
Caleb, the son of Jephunneh the Ke- 


. . . . . 1 
become leaders in a nation, its failure is 


| bron. 


young children, who have possibilities | 


nizzite, than the first chapter of Deu- 
teronomy. Each sets forth in vigorous 
fashion the real reason for the disgrace- 
ful failure. 

The story is clearly told in Deuteron- 
omy I: 2, 19-46. Arriving on the border 
of Canaan, Moses appealed to the people 
to have no fear, but take possession in 
Jehovah's name. But they were in- 
clined to prudence,—in other words, 
timidity and distrustfulness,—and pro- 
posed that twelve men be sent to recon- 
noitre. These spies went as far as He- 
On their return they gave glow- 
ing reports of the beauty and fertility 
of the land, but added that the people 
were mighty, and dwelt in formidable 
walled cities, and would be hard to con- 
quer. 

The people lost courage. Neither 
Moses nor Caleb, who urged them to re- 
member gee power and his pur- 

ose, could allay their terror. ‘They re- 
used to move forward, and manifested 
clearly their lack of faith. Numbers 
14: 11 ff. represents Jehovah as consid- 
ering the question of abandoning such 
hopeless cowards, and of rearing from 
Moses a new and usable people; but 
Moses pleads for their forgiveness for 
the sake of Jehovah's name. It is a 
wonderful passage, setting forth a con- 
ception of the greatness of forgiveness 
which is unsurpassed. The people are 
forgiven as a nation, but not as indi- 
viduals. Each one must pay the pen- 
alty of his sin by missing a sight of the 
land of promise. Humbled and fright- 
ened by this penalty, the people sud- 
denly determine to attack, but are for- 
bidden to go up to battle, and allowed 
to receive a thorough defeat. 

The courage, faith, and persistence of 
one of the spies, the splendid idealism 
of the plea of Numbers 14: 13 ff., and 
the wal consequences of the lack of 
popular faith, are the outstanding facts 
of this stirring narrative. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on these 
Old Testament studies, and containing also practical 
suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
It will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publish- 
ers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

McFadyen, ‘‘ Messages of the Pro- 
ee and Priestly Historians” (71, 72), 
as an admirable study of this incident. 
Watson, commentary on ‘‘ Numbers” in 
the Expositor's series (151-178), gives a 
clear and helpful exposition. ‘‘ The Bible 





Canaan; second, the way the people | 


for Learners ” (Vol. I) discusses the mo- 
| tive of each writer in an interesting way, 
| from the standpoint of criticism. 


III. Questions For Stupy anp Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the elass.] 
| 1. Zhe Spies. (1.) By what principles 
| were the number and character of the 
spies governed? (2.) What was to be 
their duty? (3.) Were they in any re- 
spect unrepresentative of the people ? 

2. Their Journey. (4.) If they went 
only to Hebron, how far did they pene- 
trate into the land ? 

3. Their Report. (5.) What various 
details did they emphasize on their re- 
turn ? 

4. The Attitude of Caleb, (6.) In view 
of the unquestioned facts, what did he 
advise, and why? 

5. Jehovah's Offer to Moses. (7.) 
What led to the attitude taken (Num. 
14: 11, 12) by Jehovah toward the people ? 

6. His Reply. (8.) In Moses’ reply to 
the offer of Jehovah, what were the rea- 
|sons given for urging that He forgive 
| the poopie again? 
| 7. The Shameful Conclusion. (g.) 
| Why did the people deserve all that a 
| hovah allotted to them ? 

8. The Notable Personalities. (10.) 
| What ideas do these narratives give us 
|concerning the leaders mentioned,— 
Moses, Joshua, and Caleb? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader.) 





| 


very reliable ? 
Caleb, by this exhibition of real faith- 


The ability to forgive is God’s greatest 
attribute. 
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Is courage not based upon faith ever | 


fulness, won a recognized place in Israel. | 
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never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1.000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For alladvertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. For 
Terms of Subscription, see page 420. 








$50.00 Round Trip to California, Chicago 
& North-Western R’y from Chicago, August 
2to1o. The new Overland Limited, the 
luxurious every-day train, leaves Chicago 
8.00 P. M. Only three days en route. Un- 
rivaled scenery. Variable routes, New draw- 
ing-room sleeping-cars and compartment cars, 
observation cars (with telephone). All meals 
in dining-cars. Buffet library cars (with 
barber). Electric lighted throughout. Two 
other fast trains 10.00 A. M. and 11.30 P. M. 
daily. The best of everything. Daily and 
personally conducted tourist car excursions 
toCalifornia, Oregon, and Washington. 
Apply to your nearest ticket agent, or ad- 
dress W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Hot Springs, S. D., the great sanitarium 
and health resort, in the picturesque Black 
Hills, Only $24.30 round trip from Chicago, 
on certain specified dates throughout the 
summer, via the Northwestern Line. Through 
Ask ticket 
agents for full particulars, or write for infor- 
mation to W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


train service from Chicago daily, 








From Prairie Schooner to Overland Lim- 
ited. 
cial edition of illustrated article from the July 
Review of Reviews, dealing with the history 
and development of the Northwest and of the 
Chicago & Northwestern R’y and the only 
double track line between Chicago and the 
Missouri River. W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIBLE STUDY SIMPLIFIED 


by arrangement of the “Helps” in alphabetical order in 
NELSON’S 

TEACHERS’ 

BIBLE 


Popular Series. These “ Helps” 
are invaluable to students who de- 
sire a comprehensive explanation. 
They contain the Concise Bible 
Dictionary with numerous illustra- 
tions. Combined Concordance and 
Indexed Bible Atlas, You can find what you wantat once. 
“ Nelson's 1901 Teachers’ Bible leaps into the lead.”’ 
—Christian Nation. 
Prices from $1.18 upwards. All styles of bindings 
and sizes of type or sale by all leading booksellers 
or send for catalogue to 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


Send two-cent stamp for copy of spe- 

























CHURCH HYMNS & § For Tent, Outdoor, 
GOSPEL SONGS | and Union Meetings 
Music Fdition, ot cents. Words only, to cents 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


It is a good impulse that leads you to 
write to advertisers named in this paper. 
You see something in these pages you 
would like to know more about, Why 
not write to the advertiser ? 
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: A clean, vigorous shampoo, with an 


abundant lather of Ivory Soap, is de- ; 
lightful and refreshing. 


It cleanses 


| the scalp, removes dandruff and 


leaves the hair glossy. 


It floats. 








The Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, August 9, 1902 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 


‘ second-class matter. 


. 
Subscription Rates 
The Sun School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage : 
% 
Five or more copies, either to 


7 5 cts. separate. addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 


cents each per year. 

“ 1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 

rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 





One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. e 


The paper és mot sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time fakd j for, unless by special request. 
E mong /t ¢ apace of any one tssue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine tt, will be sent 
Jree, upon application 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


1031 Walnut Street, 
P. P. O. BOX 1550. 


TiMEs Co., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Border Lines in the 

Field gf Doubtful 

Practices # # # 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


Ought a Christian ever to dance, 
or play cards, or go to the theater? 
These and other questions of prac- 
tical living are considered in this 
book with a keen discrimination 
which does not decide for the reader, 
but helps him to decide aright for 
himself. Dr. Trumbull points out 
clearly the real questions involved 
in these every-day problems, with- 
out wasting words on side issues. 

Price, $1.00. 
Published by Fleming H. Revell Co. 
New York City 


For sale by Goohoatiere, or by The Sunday 
School Times Co. 








Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
be purchased. ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 
correspond with our readers about supp plies required in church, school, and class. When 
you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the surest guide. it appears once a 
month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 


——_—_—o 
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IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL. AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children : careful exclusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle i in music, 

Treat price 35° A sample copy for city 

Century Co., Union N.Y 








A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 


Sarg 


Hil 














Send for new catalogs. 


Ostermoor 
Church Cushions 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches with 





a a 


** Best and Cheapest’ 
David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- 
rior, and is the cheapest. — free. 

Publishers of the New Century Teacher's } aeons SS 
Monthly for teachers, superintendents, and pastors. ) the famous Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt. 


wee free. Publishers of the Youn: ty We make, renovate, repair, and exchange. 
ly, the largest and best Sunday-schoo! pa Send for our free book ‘‘Church Cushions."’ 

in Mp yy Dealers in every requisite for the Sunday: ce 
school, Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. ) Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., New York 
; Hagerstown, 


61,000 COPIES SOLD;M. P. MOLLER whine 


EXALTED PRAISE} PIPE ORGANS 


We build pipe orgpes specially designed for use in 
Word Edition, —10c. each ; $7.50 per 100. 


the Sunday-school. Write for our latest catalogue 
with full information. Our instruments and their 

Sample copies of both for 30 cents. 
MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 


prices are both right for you. 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 
Prices, $225 and upwards. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE VOCALION — co. g 
74 Jackson Street rcester, Mass. 








Reed organs and pianos at manufacturer’ s prices. 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
whit Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 
ENSED to manufacture electric and com- 
eenaiian gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 
for estimate. 


i. P. PRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 





























When answerin advertisements, please e 
mention The Sundsy School Times. 





Powell’s Map of Palestine 


LIGHT AND SHADE RELIEF MAP with Radial Key Index giving ap- 

proximate distances and directions from Jerusalem. Especially valuable in 
class work. On the back of the map are a number of smaller maps, such as a 
Radial Key Map of Paul’s Travels, a map of Jerusalem, map showing tribal divi- 
sion, a map of the Roman Empire, etc. Also illustrations of Tarsus, Antioch, etc. 

Bishop Whitaker of Pennsylvania, says: ‘‘It stands out in so bold relief 
that it gives a vivid impression of the country.’’ +‘ No other so near perfection.”’ 
—Dr. Schauffler. ‘* By all odds the best.’’—Dr. Blackall. 


Size, 1422 inches. Price, 50 cents 
The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














THE 


AMERICAN FIRE 


insurance Compahy 
Compan 
308 and 310 0 Wain Sect, Philadelphia 






CASH CAPITAL.... 
Reserve for Reinsurance nd 


other claims...................... 9724,173-26 
Surplus over all Liabilities,............. 136,713.57 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1902, 


$2,360, 886. 83 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
JOHN H. PACKARD, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Sec. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Genl. Mer. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Israel Morris, ‘dward F. Beale, 
Neg cate S. Hutchinson, ohn S. Gerhard, 
Jos. KE. Gillingham ‘dward Lowber. Welsh, 
rchibald R. pee ona 

















A Romance of the Rail 


A bright and amusing little story told in a 
way that will interest every one who believes 
the course of true love can sometimes run 
smooth ; handsomely illustrated and beauti- 
fully bound, The booklet will be sent free 
to any one who will mail two cents in stamps 
to cover the cost of postage. Address T. W. 
Lee, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna 
Railroad, New York City. 


The Ten Command-e 


ments as a Covenant 
Of Love- aay 
By Hi. Clay Trumbull 











IN THIS neat little volume Dr. Trumbull 
throws a new light upon an old subject. 
Viewing the Decalogue from an Oriental 

standpoint, he clearly shows that the Ten 

Commandments are not the arbitrary de- 

cfees of a stern ruler, but the simple condi- 

tions of a loving covenant between God and 
man. 

This book presents an entirely new view 
of the subject. It will be found valuable 
to all and especially helpful to ministers, 
teachers, and Sunday-school workers. 

A book of 38 pages (534 X 1% fase). 
Price, 25 cents. ie by bookse’ 
or mailed, BS by the y ublishers 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Nuggets from the Inter- 
national Convention 


sd UR work [that of the Interna- 
tional Field Workers] is like 
that of a physician; we render 
our best ‘service when we render our 
service unnecessary.”-—Marion Law- 
vance. . 

“If we get the Bible under state and 
home, we shall have a nation of strength 
and a home pure as the vestibule of 
heaven.”-—A. C. Dixon. 

‘*His capacity for taking pains gave 
him a right to be called a genius,”— 
From the Lesson Committee's Resolu- 
tions on B. F. Jacobs. 

‘‘Wyclif’s boast was that he would 
make the Bible so cheap that every 
omy in England could have a copy. 

. F. Jacobs went still further, and 
made it his life-work that every plow- 
boy should be able to understand the 
Bible.”—H. M. Hamil. 


‘“*The grandest temperance organiza- 
tion on the top of the earth is the Sun- 
day-school, and the activities connected 
with the Sunday-school.”—/ohn Potts. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ What is 
the best hour’ for holding the Sunday- 
school?” I can answer that question 
perfectly. ‘‘ The best hour for holding the 





Sunday-school is the hour when you can | 


get most there.”"—Marion Lawrance. 


‘« An ounce of constructive aid is worth | committee. 
a ton of destructive criticism.”—. G. | lated by chopping it off at both ends to 


Brumbaugh. 


‘‘ A technical knowledge of the Bible 
ts not the end of the Sunday-school.”— 
M. G. Brumbaugh. 


‘There is a little black woman in De- 


catur, Georgia, who bears the name of | 


Mrs. L. B. Maxwell, and who has four 
children clinging to her skirts. She is 
thinking of the International Conven- 
tion at Denver, and of the man who was 
at Atlanta, and who is not at Denver. 
I loved Maxwell. My cradle was 
rocked by a slave, but I want to go on | 
record as saying that a white man can | 
love a black man, and a black man can | 
love a white man. He gave up his life | 
in this work. I have no doubt he would 

have lived many years longer if he had | 
remained in the work that he gave up 

for this. He laid by nothing; he could 

not. Don’t forget him.”—/rom H. M. | 
Hamill s appeal for a purse to be made 

up for the widow of L. B. Maxwell, 

colored field worker for the South. 


From Marion Lawrance’s Report 

Prince Edward Island has but 213 Sun- 
day-schools, enrolling 12,000 members, 
and is so small that on the map it looks 
like a mere speck in the sea. Yet at 
their convention last fall they put in a 
general secretary for full time. Nine 
months have passed, and they have been 
enabled to push their work vigorously, 
pay all their bills, and have now neath 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


We are glad to notice that our theo- 
logical seminaries are beginning, in 
answer to a-very~-general and -wide- 
spread demand, to pay more attention 
to sacred pedagogy, normal classes, and 
svch lines of study as will more thor- 
oughly fit the young men who go out as 
ministers in the arts of teacher-training 
and Sunday-school management. 


From Dr. Duncan’s 
Home Department Report 

One school in Lexington, Kentucky, 
has ‘sixty-six motormen connected with 
its Home Department. 


One Scotch in Winnebago County, 
Illinois, report a Home Department 
class of two hundred. When asked one 
day how she managed to accomplish so 
much, she answered, ‘‘ I just keep house 
and do this.” 


From the Report of the 
Lesson Committee 





| book of the Bible which contains the 


| had been in wretched condition. 


The only document issued by your 
committee is a leaflet of four pages, con- 
| taining the annual list of lessons, with 
| topics, Scripture passages, memory 
verses, and golden texts. Only a few 
hundred copies of the leaflet are printed, 
| Yet perhaps no other document is pub- 
| lished in any age year which influ- 
|ences the lives of so many millions of 
people as this one does. 


The greatest awakening of interest at 
| present in the study of the Bible is in 
| colleges and other institutions of learn- 
ing, among educated and educating 
classes. 


The arbitrary limitation of lessons by 
|a printer’s ferule does en to the 
| Scriptures, and to the intelligence of the 


The lesson is often muti- 


| make it fit the page of a lesson leaf. ... 
| The supposed necessity of printing all 
| the verses of each lesson in leaflets and 
| quarterlies imposes on Sunday-schools a 
limitation and a burden which they 
ought not to bear. We believe that pub- 
lishers would be glad to be relieved of 
their share of this burden if they could 
| agree to act together, and that they 
| would welcome the expressed opinion of 
| this Convention, that the study of the 
Bible would be ——— by leaving the 
text out of the lesson helps, and direct- 
ing the teachers and pupils to the pages 
of the open Bible, or at least to that 


lesson. 








Sweet Breath 
When Coffee is left off 





A test was made to find if just the leaving off | 
of coffee alone would produce an equal condi- 
tion of health as when coffee is left off and Pos- 
tum Food Coffee used in its place. 

A man from Clinton, Wis., made the experi- 
ment. He says: ‘‘ About a year ago I left off 
drinking coffee and tea, and began to use Pos- 
tum. For several years previous my system 
I always had 
a thickly furred, bilious tongue and foul breath, | 


| often accompanied with severe headaches. I | 


y | 


300 in the bank. Their general secre- | 
tary, Mr. G. P. Raymond of Charlotte- | 


town, is present in this convention. 
They also contribute regularly $25 a 
year to the International work. If all 
other states and provinces paid in that 
proportion, our treasurer would handle 
over $50,000 each triennium, instead of 
about half that sum. If Prince Edward 
Island, with a handful! of people, can 


| 


accomplish such results as these, is there | 


excuse for any state or province ? 


Pennsylvania easily leads in house 
visitation, having visited twenty-eight 
cities, calling upon more than a million 
people to invite them to the house of God. 
As this is the home of our great apostle 
of house visitation, Mr. Cork, this result 
is not to be wondered at. 

Probably nearly fifty thousand con- 
ventions have been held during the last 
triennium. 

Many schools are coming to realize 
that a small library of choice books for 
their teachers will do their Sunday- 
schools more good than a larger library 
of books for the scholars. 





| use of Postum."’ 


was troubled all the time with chronic constipa- | 
tion, so that I was morose in disposition and | 
almost discouraged. 

‘At the end of the first week, after making | 
the change from coffee to Postum, I witnessed 
a marvelous change in myself. My once coated 
tongue cleared off, my appetite increased, breath 
became sweet, and the headaches ceased en- 
tirely. One thing I wish to state emphatically, | 
you have in Postum a virgin remedy for consti- | 
pation, for I certainly had about the worst case 
ever known among mortals, and I am com- 
pletely cured of it. I feel in every way like a 
new person. 

‘* During the last summer I concluded that I 
would experiment to see if the Postum kept me 
in good shape or whether I had gotten well from | 
just leaving off coffee. 


So I quit Postum for | 
quiet a time and drank cocoa and water. I | 
found out before two weeks were past that 
something was wrong, and I began to get cos- | 
tive as of old. It was evident the liver was not 
working properly, so I became convinced it was 
not the avoidance of coffee alone that cured | 
me, but the great value came from the regular | 
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Hours: 


All 
Inquire Witbin. . 


Uneeda 
Milk Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 









When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 



































Time Extended to Sept. 1, 1902 





A Prize Offer Open to You 





HE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES will pay twenty-five dollars in gold 
for the best statement of fourteen hundred words or less telling why 
every Sunday-school in North America ought to contribute gener- 

ously every year to the International work ; that is, to the organized work 
going on under the auspices of the International Convention. The offer 
is open to any Sunday-school worker, whether layman or professional. 
Any good county, township, or state Sunday-school convention will be a 
good place to get inspiration and information for the preparation of this 
article. 

Don't write for the prize without first sending 

a two-cent stamp for full information. Address 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Individual Work 
for Individuals 


A Record of Personal Experiences 
and Convictions 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


HIS latest of Dr. Trumbull’s books 
has been written out of his rich ex- 
periences as a personal worker covering 
many years. It is full of incident and 
suggestion, and cannot fail to incite the 
reader to greater interest and activity in 
hand-to-hand effort for others. 


Cloth, 16mo. 186 pages. 75 cents 
Published by 


The International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian 
Associations 
3 West 20th Street, New York City 


For sale by booksellers, or by 
The Sunday School Times Co. 


THE STORY OF | 
THE DENVER 
CONVENTION 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, 
E. M. Fergusson, and Israel P. 
Black, together with an editorial on 
what the Tenth International Sun- 
day-school Convention stood for, 
lists of the new committees, resolu- 
tions, and other matter of value and P 
interest to all Sunday-school work- 
ers. Made up from what has ap- 
peared in The Sunday School Times 
freshly edited and added to. 

A paper pamphlet of go pages or 
less, scents each; $0 cents a dozen; 
$3.75 a hundred, postage free. 

Just what you need while waiting 
for the large official report. Order 
at once from 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THe 


MAAYOR & 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This Is the Miayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
‘The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest heme in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to iive in. 




















For Young 
Ladies. 


| 





delicate things—handKerchiefs, lac 


Wash 
doilies, etc. (things which one cannot sen 
to the ordinary wash) in Pearline’s way. 
vin Soak, rinse, 


- pene Sesiene <0 

r) Ket. Spread sm 

om @ mover or window pane. This ts bet 
—than iro 


Seeing et 
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A LITTLE STUDY 
of the dentifrice question would 
save a good many teeth. You 
ought to understand about 


| Rusifoam 


There you have something that 
really cleans the teeth, keeps 
them sound and healthy, and is 
most delightful to use. 

Price 25 Cents at Druggists. 





Put up by E. W. HOYT & CO, 


R 


Lowg.t, Mass 

















B. & B. 


it’s nicer 


to own your own Bathing-Suit and take it 
with you on the trip—our prices prove latest 
styles costs you less here. 

Consult page 68 of our Summer Catalogue 
for Bathing-Suits—if you haven’t a copy, 
write for it at once. 

Ladies’ Flannel Bathing-Suits, $2.25 to 


Sept. 4, 1902, In Shenandéah Valley or *3-5°. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 
Virginie 90 students from 27 States 
Terms m 


odera' 
Miss E. C, WEIMAR, Principal, Staunton, Va. 





Mercersberg, Pa. 
Mercersburg Academy ‘ercersberg. ts: 
thorough habits of study, broad attainments, sound 
judgment’, and Christian manliness. ‘Terms moderate. 


Address William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President. 


Send for catalog to Mystic Valley Institute, Mys- 
tic, Conn. 35th year. Chartered. Both sexes. ome, 








Granny did it 


Knew the Food that Furnished Power 


A grandmother, by studying the proper selec- { 


tion of food, cured herself of stomach trouble 
and severe headaches. Tater on she was able 
to save her little grandaughter because of her 
knowledge of food 

‘‘When baby was five months old 
she was weaned because of the severe illness of 


She says 
her mother. She was put on a prepared baby 
food, but soon lost flesh and color, became hol- 
low-e}eal and fretful. We changed her food 
several times but with no permanent benefit. 
At last her stomach rebelled entirely, and threw 
up nearly everything she took. She would be 
wet with a cold perspiration after feeding, and 
That is a dan- 
gerous condition for a small baby, and in this ex- 
tremity I remembered how beautifully Grape- 


would cry piteously.with pain, 


Nuts had agreed with me, and suggested we 
try the food for baby. 

‘We began very carefully with it, giving two 
small teaspoonfuls at a feeding, softened with 
boiling water and fed in sterilized milk, warmed. 
The experiment was a perfect success. 

**She has been on the food five weeks, and 
can now eat other food, for the change in this 
brief time is wonderful. She has gained over 

three pounds in weight, has rosy cheeks, bright 
eyes, and she has the appearance of a satisfac- 
torily nourished and thriving child." 

The regson that Grape-Nuts will agree with 
adults and babies is that the starch of the cere- 
als has been transformed into grape sugar in 

* the process of manufacture, and when intro- 
duced into the stomach it is ready for immedi- 
ate assimilation, and does not tax the powers 
of the organs of digestion. The result is always 

beneficial, and the food has saved thousands of 
lives 

Recipes for many easy hot-weather dishes in 
each package of Grape-Nuts. 


rs session. _ 
te. Enter any time, Send for catalog. 


Mohair, $2.50 to $8.50. 

Serge, $5.00 to $8.50. 

Misses’ Bathing-Suits, $2.00 to $5.00. 

Children’s Bathing Suits, 75c. to $2.00. 

Boys’ one-piece Bathing-Suits, 4 to 12 
years, $1.00, $1.50, and $2.00; Two-piece, 
$1.50, $2.00, and $2.50. 

Men’s Jersey Bathing-Suits, $1.75, $2.00, 
$2.50, and $3.50. 

Catalogue tells about lots of other things 
most likely needed for the trip—traveling 
bags, tourists’ needfuls, Outing Suits, Duck 
Trousers, etc.—right styles lower priced. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


YMYER 
Berenes eae oe 
ne Cimcon Bel Foundry Con Cincinaail, G, 












CHURCH BELLS .s'reats 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 


McBHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 





Can You Knit 
or Crochet? 


$1,000.00 in Prizes 


is offered by the well-known and responsible firm of 
CALHOUN, ROBBINS, & CO. (established 
over 50 years), for the best specimens of knitting 
or crocheting done with their 


ION BRAND 
«- YARNS” 


The following prizes will be awarded by a Com- 
mittee of Experts, selected by editors of Delineator, 
Marper’s Bazar, and McCall's Magazine. 


“ 


‘Prede Mark 


One Prize, $200.00 wo Prizes, $50.00 
ee “ 150.00 our ed 25.00 
“ oe RR es 15.00 

100.00 en oe 10.00 


75.00 < Twenty *' 


All articles returned to owner or purchased at price 
set. Send postal-card request for FULL PARTICU- 
LARS OF CONTEST. You risk nothing, and may 
get a large award. 


MARK POSTAL: ‘‘ CONTEST,” DEPARTMENT 21 


CALHOUN, ROBBINS, & CO. 


408 & 410 Broadway, New York 





Costs you 25c. to get your 

CORNS corns cut, and it’s daumer- 
ous besides, and the corn grows all the 
ster. A-CORN SALYV (15c. at 
druggists or by mail) is quick and safe, 


and does the work. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 

















THE, GENUINE MENEELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 





Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N.Y. 




















When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 








With ordinary care and 
usage — anywhere, 
at any time— 


The Elgin Watch will never fail in its faithful performance 
of perfect timekeeping. Guaranteed against original defect. 
Every Elgin Watch has “Elgin” engraved on the works. Booklet free. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Illinois. 


















(Lesson for Aug. 24) AUGUST 9, 1G02 


Pears 


Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 

Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 


comfort. 
Sold all over the world. 








Saving 
Shoe for Women 
Radcliffe Shoes are a mys- 
tery to many people. It does 
seem like a miracle to make 
a shoe of the finest selected 
materials and with the high- 
est shoemaking skill and sell 
it year in and year out for a 
third less than you could 
expect. Many a shoe sold 
for $3.50 will not stand 
comparison alongside of the 
Radcliffe Shoe at 


$2.50 a pair 


Look at the new line at your dealer's. 
If he should nt have them send us his 


near you and send you, free, @ 
book of shoe styles. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE Co. 














Teaching an? , 
Teachers inn 


Trumbull 
More than thirty-four thousand copies 
of this book have been sold, and the 
demand is constant. Teaching and 
Teachers is a comprehensive, popular, 
and altogether. practical treatise on the 
place and work of the teacher. It is 
written out of a wide experience, and 
with full knowledge of the essential 
principles of teaching. It is a book 
toown. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Published by Charles Scribner's Sons 
New York City 


For sale by booksellers, or by The Sunday School Times Co. 














When “answering advertisements, 








mention The Sunday School Times. 











